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EDITORIALS 


The Liberty Bel] Four hundred thirty-nine years ago God used a man 

by the name of Martin Luther to ring a liberty bell. 
The message it pealed to enslaved sinners was: “You are free, ‘purchased and 
won from all sins, from death, and from the power of the devil.’” This bell 
still rings out to all men: “The guilt of your sins is atoned for, the punishment 
due you because of your sins has been suffered, the power of sin to rule over 
you is broken!” The liberty bell of the Gospel tolls the death-knell of death 
and ushers in the life and immortality of Christ. The devil hates the sound 
of this bell, because it reminds him that his ramparts have fallen and that 
he is vanquished. 

But, as Luther says, a Christian man is more than “perfectly lord of all, 
subject to none.” He is also “a perfectly dutiful servant of all, subject to all.” 
Freed from false opinions concerning works, “he needs no works to make 
him righteous and to save him, since faith alone confers all these things 
abundantly.” Now he is at liberty to empty himself in service and to live 
“in Christ through faith, in his neighbor through love.” 

This is the liberty of which Jesus spoke when He said: “If ye continue 
in My Word, then are ye My disciples indeed; and ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” By His Spirit and through His Word 
Christ offers you the amazing liberty to love and to serve. 

Stand fast in this liberty! Let no materialistic monster crush your liberty 
to serve! Let no weariness of the flesh frustrate your freedom to follow 
in the steps of Him who “came not to be ministered unto but to minister 
and to give His life a ransom for many.” 

Ring the liberty bell of the Gospel in your congregation this Reformation 
season by being a “perfectly dutiful servant of all, subject to all.” 

M.L. K. 


Are You Raising Your Sights? By the time you read this, you may 
have observed Lutheran Education 


Week in your congregation. You may have chosen to carry out one of the 
specific suggestions offered by our Board for Parish Education under the 
slogan “Raise Your Sights in Christian Education.” If so, you have, like the 
hunter, focused your aim on the target, and you are ready for action. 
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Your endeavor to expand or to improve the program of Christian education 
in your congregation along the chosen line will call for systematic procedure 
and for concentrated effort. A good resolution needs to be carried out if it 
is to have meaning and value. This requires, first of all, careful planning of 
the chosen project. What may and should be done? is the first important 
question. A definite goal has been set. Now modes of procedure must be 
established to attain the goal. 

Furthermore, you realize the importance of co-operative endeavor. The 
members of your teaching staff, which includes the pastor, will take an active 
part. Your school board, or board of education, will participate. The members 
of your Sunday school staff will not be overlooked and, last but not least, 
the co-operation of your parents’ organization will be enlisted. 

Finally, determined effort is necessary to achieve the goal. Wholehearted 
effort inspired by confidence to succeed is bound to bring results. Think of 
the capable salesman. His conviction that what he has to offer is of high 
quality and supplies a need gives him the determination and the persistence 
which accounts for his success. 

You may have raised your sights by a resolution to make a community 
canvass in order to increase the enrollment in your school and Sunday school. 
You may contemplate expansion of your educational facilities through an 
annex to your building or through the erection of a new structure. Whatever 
the direction in which you have raised your sights to improve or to expand 
your program of Christian education, bear in mind the need of careful plan- 
ning, co-operative endeavor, and determined effort to realize your objective. 

We are again approaching the anniversary of the Reformation and that 
of the birthday of the great Reformer. Martin Luther had truly raised his 
sights when he proved himself a great champion of education in general and 
of Christian education in particular. Luther planned; he enlisted the co- 
operation of clergymen and magistrates; and through determined effort he 
achieved, under the blessing of God, the marvelous results of which we today 
as members of the Lutheran Church and as citizens in a democracy are the 
beneficiaries. 

May God bless your endeavor to promote the great cause in behalf of 
which you have raised your sights. Tom. 


A Forgotten Method Methods are the teacher's tools. Just as a 
skilled workman has at his disposal a fine 


assortment of good tools and possesses the ability to employ them, so the 
successful teacher should have a tool kit, his methods. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that the teacher, whether of religion or of a secular subject, 
be a master of teaching methods. 

Many of our Synod’s parish school teachers have been attending institutions 
of higher learning for the purpose of increasing their knowledge of the 
philosophy and use of teaching methods, while other teachers have been 
reading and studying the most recent works designed to improve the tech- 
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niques of effective teaching. Students who come under the influence of such 
teachers will undoubtedly be greatly benefited. 

A method that frequently is not discussed or even alluded to in pedagogical 
works dealing with methodology is learning through identification. Educators 
in the past have not sufficiently appreciated or emphasized the part played 
by the life and personality of the teacher in the teaching-learning process. 
It has been said that to ascertain what kind of person a man is, the answer 
may be found in a knowledge of what kind of parents and people he associated 
with during the formative years of his life. That is just another way of 
affirming that a person acquires the basic issues of life through personal 
identification. A present-day educator has stated this truth thus: “One gets 
many of his ideals, his likes and dislikes, his concept of right and wrong, his 
attitude toward minority groups, and many other basic concepts from the 
person or persons with whom he identifies himself.” The Christian educator, 
on whatever level he may instruct, must be concerned with aiding individuals 
to develop fundamental attitudes that will direct and motivate a Christian 
way of life. 

It should be realized that our Sunday schools, parish schools, high schools, 
and colleges will be as good as the teachers they have who can influence 
through personal identification. Since an individual tends to identify himself 
with those he finds attractive and whose ideals he aims to imitate, it behooves 
all Christian teachers to be so attractive and winsome, and have such an 
appealing manner that their pupils will want to pattern their lives after them. 

Each teacher should resolve that as a Christian instructor his life will 
embody the ideals of Christ in such a way as to inspire others to learn from 
him by identification. This method of personal identification was employed 
by Saint Paul, who encouraged the Corinthians to imitate him, when he wrote 
to the Corinthians: “For though ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, 
yet have ye not many fathers; for in Christ I have begotten you through the 
Gospel. Wherefore I beseech you, be ye followers of me” (1 Cor. 4:15, 16). 

RAYMOND SURBURG 


Concern for Jots and Tittles 1» matters of this world you may 
at times sacrifice accuracy for con- 


venience — 99.5° may become 100° F; red-orange may give way to red. 

Not so in the matters of God. Precision is essential in dealing with holy 
things entrusted to you for delivery to others. 

Concern for this element of exactness in Biblical instruction is sometimes 
forgotten under the pressure of daily work and resultant hurried preparation. 
You may frequently be forced to dip into reserves of religious knowledge 
gained as far back as childhood days — some of which needs critical ,restudy. 


Perhaps you've dealt with some of these: 
1. Jonah was swallowed by a whale. (Jonah 1:17 —“Now the Lord had 
prepared a great fish... .”) 
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2. Let us pray the Apostles’ (Nicene, Athanasian) Creed. (The Lutheran 
Hymnal, p. 168 — “Creed: A statement of faith.”) 

3. Apostles’ Creed: “I believe in . . . the holy Christian Church, the com- 
munion of saints... .” I am here expressing my belief in two separate 
ideas. Even the pitch of my voice shows I regard them as differing 
in meaning. (But am I? Synodical Catechism, p.131—“The holy 
Christian Church, or the communion of saints.” Therefore my voice 
should drop in pitch as I speak the second half, indicating its explanatory 
function. As an aside, one might note here the belief of some scholars 
that “communion of holy things,” that is, the Sacraments, is a reading 
better keyed to the original intention. ) 

4. Immediately after Jesus’ death, and during the period of earthquake 
and darkness, the dead came out of their graves. (Matt. 27:52, 53: 
“And the graves were opened; and many bodies of the saints which 
slept arose and came out of the graves after His resurrection. . . .”) 

5. Noah cursed Ham. Since the Negroes are descended from Ham, they 
are cursed even to this day. (Gen. 9:24, 25—“And Noah awoke from 
his wine and knew what his younger son had done unto him. And 
he said: Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be unto his 
brethren.” If Ham is the father of the Negro race, which remains to 
be proved, what of his other sons who were not cursed? Which are 
the cursed and which the noncursed descendents? And if we can 
believe those students who find no trace of Canaan’s descendents after 
about A. D. 450, what happens to our simple “explanation” and “justi- 
fication” for supposed Negro inferiority?) 


Fortunately, none of the items in this miniature catalog undermine the 
central doctrine of salvation through faith in Christ. Some have not even 
a direct Scriptural connection. Yet concern with even “jots and tittles” is 
essential; a teacher’s teachings must be accurate, reliable, and valid. 

Perhaps all our teaching needs periodic investigation and adjustment. 
Pass along your list of taken-for-granted items, but which just are not so. 

Dare we append the following: “To be continued in some future issue”? 


FREDERICK NoOHL 


A reconnaisance of South America leaves many 
Travel Reflections impressions. The following are a few with educa- 
tional implications. 

1. By and large, the Latin Americans are an idolatrous people. Under the 
disguise of Christianity, Mary has become the object of adoration. With the 
worshipers being predominantly feminine, a person wonders to what extent 
the deification of a feminine human was essential to the perpetuation of 
emotional concern for things religious. Furthermore, doesn’t the gazing at, 
and kneeling before, a statue or a picture ultimately encourage the substitution 
of the statue or the picture for that which it represents? 
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2. It is satisfying to note the use made of Concordia Publishing House 
materials by Protestant missionaries, particularly the simplified Bible Stories 
prepared by staff members of the Board for Parish Education. For people 
living in the hinterland for whom written languages must be created, a story 
simply stated is most readily translated. 

3. The standard of living of the Lutheran missionaries, teachers, and pro- 
fessors does not excite envy or admiration. A little less hand-to-mouth 
existence and a little less dependence on sympathetic relatives would be 
in order. 

4, The U.S. motion picture is one of the greatest curses of the twentieth 
century. It contributes to the lowering of moral standards and establishes 
false concepts with respect to the mode of life in our country. The whole 
U.S. diplomatic corps could not possibly compensate for the damage done 
by the exploiters of human depravity living in Hollywood. 

5. There are not enough schools and not enough teachers in South America. 
Consequently the double shift is standard procedure. Time for the first shift 
is usually 8—12 A. M., and the second shift runs from 1—5 or 2-6 P. M. 

6. Standardized dress for school children has been quite generally adopted. 
In fact, the exceptions are few. It is pleasing to observe that even the children 
of the poorest people are well scrubbed and have clean attire. 

7. The public schools are primarily for the poor people. Private and 
parochial schools are used by those who can afford to pay the fees. In a few 
instances a fee is also required by the public schools. 

8. By and large, school facilities do not keep pace with the legal require- 
ments. In some instances a long plank supported by two boxes provides 
a desk for ten or a dozen children. And the children are happy. It is probably 
true that ignorance is bliss. Unhappiness so often is produced by becoming 
acquainted with the better things in life and not being able to achieve them 
and enjoy them. 

9. Learning to read, write, and compute at about our fourth-grade level 
is about all that can be accomplished by most of the children in South America. 
Except in some of the cities, the facilities do not permit greater achievement. 
Illiteracy, especially in western South America, is still disturbingly high. 

10. How do the children get to school? Mainly by walking, although the 
distance may be three or four miles. Buses, boats, and horses were observed 
transportation media. 

11. Do any of the teachers own automobiles? Not one was discovered. 
An automobile costs about three times as much in South America as it does 
in the United States. Private ownership of a car is a symbol of wealth. 

12. The work of our church is moving forward, but it is evident that con- 
tinued progress depends on diligent prayer and consecrated and intensive 
effort. Any help that can come from the “States” will contribute significantly 
to the acceleration of our church’s work in Latin America. H. G. 


Classroom Activities Centered on Dr. Martin Luther 


ELFRIEDA MILLER 


Which important day of the month 
comes to the mind of children when 
October is mentioned? Why do they 
readily recall October 31? Before we 
answer, let us reflect upon another 
question. Why are children well ac- 
quainted with Davy Crockett, Gene 
Autry, Walt Disney, etc.P The answer 
is evident. Stories, comics, songs, and 
merchandise bearing the names of 
these men are constantly before the 
children’s eyes and ears through tele- 
vision, pictures, radio, and advertise- 
ments. They hear, read, and see these 
familiar names repeatedly. Thus an 
impression is made on their young 
minds. As Christian teachers and 
parents, we can assist our children to 
know famous men who have played 
an important role in the history of 
our Lutheran Church. 

If the girls and boys in our schools 
are to become well acquainted with 
the Lutheran Church, they should 
read, hear, see, and discuss the life 
of Luther often. Merely talking about 
him a few times during the month of 
October or on October 31 is not suf- 
ficient. We have a doubly difficult 
task because of the commercial em- 
phasis placed on Hallowe'en. 

We know well the adage “Learn by 
doing.” If stories and readings of 
Luther’s life and the Reformation are 
followed with an activity program, 
children will remember better the 
truths they have heard and studied. 
When the entire school is astir with 
Luther activities, interest and enthu- 
siasm will be contagious among the 


pupils. 
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Let the children first of all hear and 
read simple stories from Luther’s life.t 
They can then write about the events, 
dramatize some of them, and illustrate 
scenes. The more the children listen, 
read, write, draw, create, and drama- 
tize, the more they will remember. 
Culmination of the activities of vari- 
ous grades may be shared by means 
of an informal assembly program. 
One of the teachers can serve as co- 
ordinator to avoid duplication of types 
of materials presented. The young 
children will learn much from the 
older ones because of the mutual sub- 
ject interest. Older ones will grow in 
understanding and appreciation as a 
consequence of the young children’s 
efforts. 

A number of curriculum areas 
which can be correlated with a unit 
study of Dr. Martin Luther are sug- 
gested below. 


LANGUAGE ARTS ACTIVITIES 

With the very young children the 
teacher will tell or read stories of 
Luther's life. During the class discus- 
sions the children may help formulate 
short sentences about Luther. The 
teacher will write them on the board. 
Thus the children will write purpose- 
ful sentences which they can read. 
Short stories such as the one below 
may be forthcoming during the dis- 
cussion. 

First-grade children who have been 
in school only a few weeks may prob- 
ably write only a short phrase, a word 


or two, below the picture. They will 


1 See bibliography at end of this article, 
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learn that Luther loved God and 
worked very hard for Him.? They may 
draw pictures depicting ways in 
which they, too, can show their love 
for God. A phrase or two may be 
written below the drawings. 

In the upper primary grades chil- 
dren can create their own sentences 
and stories after they have read and 
discussed Luther’s life. Growth in 


This is Martin Luther. 
Luther worked for Jesus. 
Luther prayed to Jesus. 
He loved God. 

God loved Luther. 

God loves us, too. 


their expressions and in their sentence 
formation will be noted.® Since spell- 
ing abilities are limited, it is advisable 
for the teacher to write on the board 
a few difficult words which the chil- 
dren may need for their own stories. 


As the children progress in the 


2 Picture may be purchased at the Muhl- 
enberg Press, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

3 “Children Learn to Write by Writing,” 
LuTrHerRaN EpucatTion, XCI (June, 1955). 


grades, they will be capable of read- 
ing more literature about Luther and 
the fruits of the Reformation. After 
a discussion of their readings the 
teacher and the pupils can plan activ- 
ities for group and committee work. 
Various topics for further reading and 
study may be chosen for special re- 
ports, panels, and/or round-table dis- 
cussions. Through the sharing of 
committee work the whole class will 
profit. 

Children frequently like to work 
with a partner when writing a short 
story or skit or when drawing a scene. 
Ideas grow with ideas. When classes 
work in groups or committees, chil- 
dren learn to respect their classmates’ 
opinions and suggestions, to share 
books and materials, to encourage all 
members of the group to participate 
in the activity commensurate with 
their abilities. Committees can work 
quietly and co-operatively in the 
room or library when they are prop- 
erly directed by a teacher who has 
given them guidance and opportuni- 
ties for this type of procedure. 

Paraphrasing a stanza or two from 
Luther’s hymnal is a good activity for 
the intermediate- and upper-grade 
children. Luther's excellent explana- 
tion of the Chief Parts of the Cate- 
chism are also good materials with 
which to work. Memory work will 
have greater meaning for the child 
if he can explain it in his own words. 
Recitation of parts of Luther’s ex- 
planations could be included in the 
assembly program, especially the Sec- 
ond Article, which is a masterpiece 
of sentence structure and doctrinal 
content. 
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Various incidents in the rich life 
of Luther will provide material for 
short skits. For example, the trial of 
Luther before the emperor, Charles V, 
presents opportunity for much con- 
versation and can be written as an 
interesting dramatization. Avoid elab- 
orate costuming and staging for room 
skits. Words and actions will often 
suffice to portray the scene. More 
preparation may be given if the dram- 
atizations are prepared for a Parents 
Night program. 

Charades are enjoyed by older 
children. Give the groups a few 
minutes in which to prepare the scene 
to be presented. Through these im- 
promptu dramatizations various im- 
portant events in Luther’s life will be 
recalled. Scenes such as the follow- 
ing may be suggested by the children: 

Luther and his friends singing for 

their meals 

Tetzel selling indulgences 

Luther nailing the Ninety-five Theses 

to the church door at Wittenberg 

The escape to the Wartburg 

Luther’s family singing in the home 

Quiz programs are popular with the 
youngsters. Important factual infor- 
mation of the Reformation times can 
be reviewed in this challenging man- 
ner. Let the children formulate sets 
of questions. Choose a committee to 
sift duplicates and questions of lesser 
importance. The teacher will make 
the final check of usable questions for 
the quiz. An emcee may take charge 
of the final quiz. A number of the 
more important general questions 
could be included in the assembly 
program. 


Through discussions of Luther and 


[October 


the Reformation, children will note 
topics for themes, such as: 


The Blessings of the Reformation 

Why Lutherans Celebrate October 31 

“Here I Stand!” 

God, Our Mighty Fortress 

Luther at the Wartburg 

The Catechism ~ “The Gem of the 
Reformation” 

A Christ-centered Education 


MUSIC ACTIVITIES 

Our Lutheran Church has been 
called “the singing church.” Luther 
contributed much to our hymnody by 
composing words and melodies for 
many hymns which we use in our 
church today. 

An interesting discovery can be 
made by the children when they note 
all the hymns written by Luther 
found in our hymnal. A committee 
may record the hymn numbers and 
the first line on large sheets of paper 
which can be seen easily in the room 
or on the school’s bulletin board. 

Each grade could learn to sing one 
or two of Luther’s hymns. These may 
be shared in the assembly program. 
A number of hymns should be known 
by all the children so that the entire 
school can join in the singing. If par- 
ents are invited, the audience should 
participate. The favorite “Away in 
the Manger” or “Ah, dearest Jesus” 
will surely be known by the little 
ones as well as by the older children. 

An entire stanza could be written 
in manuscript form and illustrated for 
the bulletin-board display. The dis- 
plays should be changed frequently. 
Perhaps each grade or department 
could be responsible for bulletin- 
board materials for a few days. 
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ART AND CRAFT ACTIVITIES 


Art activities are unlimited for all 
grades in this unit. The children and 
the teacher will discover interesting 
work as an outgrowth of the study. 
Use media which are best suited to 
the age group and the room facilities. 
Crayons, colored chalk (excellent for 
background scenes), tempera paint, 
and charcoal are a few media which 
can be used easily in the classroom. 
A few suggestions follow. 


Luther Pictures and Plaques 


1. Place tongue depressors or pop- 
sickle sticks a few inches apart. Se- 
cure the sticks on the reverse side 
with strips of masking or mystic tape. 
Attach a gummed hanger. Pipe 
cleaners or a piece of yarn will also 
serve as a hanger. Mount the picture 
of Luther with paste. 


2. Cut out the center of a paper 
plate. Cover the wide rim with rafha 
or twisted crepe paper. Small chil- 
dren may paint the rim. Mount the 
picture on the back with paste or 
masking tape. Older children may 
draw their own picture for mounting 
in the frame. Attach the picture 
hanger. A silhouette may be designed 
by children who are gifted in that 
skill. Spatter paint may also be used 
to portray the figure. 

3. Plaster-of-Paris plaque. Use a 
saucer for this project (not too shal- 
low). Cut out the desired shape of 
a Luther picture. Make a mixture of 
plaster of Paris and water in a paper 
cup or small can (about equal parts 
with a little more powder than 
water). Wet the saucer. Place the 
picture face down into the saucer. 
Mark the top of the picture on the 
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saucer with a pencil or Scotch tape 
so that you will know where to insert 
a wire hanger or paper clip when the 
plaster hardens. Pour the mixture into 
the saucer. Hold finger on the picture 
when plaster is being poured, to pre- 
vent it from flowing below the pic- 
ture. After a day tap the saucer, and 
the plaque will come out easily. If 
some plaster has crept under the 
picture, merely scrape it off gently. 
Shellac or lacquer the plaque to pre- 
serve the finish. If a smaller dish is 
used, the picture can be used for 
a paper weight. 


Statue or Bust of Luther 

A rubber-mold statue of Luther can 
be made from an original small statue 
or bust purchased at church book- 
stores. Brush liquid rubber (procured 
at hobby shops) over the bust figu- 
rine. After the first layer dries (about 
two or three hours), apply another 
coat. Five or six coats will be needed 
for the finished mold. From this 
mold, children can make the figurine. 
Paint it if desired, and shellac. (This 
activity is permitted for school chil- 
dren if it is not used commercially. ) 


A Luther Mural or Frieze 

Let the children discuss events 
from Luther’s life. The class can then 
decide upon the scenes they would 
like to portray on a mural. The chil- 
dren may be organized into commit- 
tees, each of which can depict a scene. 
At the assembly program each chair- 
man may explain his committee’s 
section of the scene, thus acquainting 
the rest of the children with the 
events visualized. Murals can be 
made at any grade level according 
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to the abilities of the children. Scenes 
such as these may be suggested: 
Luther’s school days 


Mrs. Cotta welcoming Luther into 

her home 

The Bible found by Luther at the 

university 
The importance of October 31, 1517 
The burning of the papal bull 
Luther’s appearance before the 
Emperor 

The translation of the Bible at the 
Wartburg 

An open Bible showing Rom. 3:28 

Lettering of one or two of the 
Ninety-five Theses 

Etc. 

A variation of this activity is a 
movie roll or a large booklet. Each 
child’s or group’s story and/or illus- 
tration may be connected with Scotch 
tape, thus making a long movie roll. 
A number of Luther’s hymns could 
be interwoven, thus making the art, 
English, and music a fine culmination 
activity of the study. The final prod- 
uct could be presented for the room 
or assembly program. 


Luther's Coat of Arms 

Children have frequently seen Lu- 
ther’s coat of arms in books of our 
church and on programs. Let them 
reproduce the insignia in various 
ways. They may draw their own 
design representative of the symbol- 
ism. The significance of the various 
parts may be written below the de- 
sign. See figure below. A more simple 
sketch could be made by Primary 
children. 


Luther explains the symbolism of 
his coat of arms as follows:. There 
should be a black cross on a red heart; 
for in order to be saved it is necessary 
to believe with our whole heart in 
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The black cross represents our sinful 
heart. 

Jesus died on the cross for our sins. 

Our heart is now washed clean with 
Jesus’ blood. 

The white rose shows our peace and 
joy through faith in Christ. 

The blue represents our heavenly 
joy and hope. 

The gold ring tells us that we shall 
have everlasting life. 


our crucified Lord; and the cross, 
though bringing pain and self-mor- 
tification, does not corrupt the nature, 
but rather keeps the heart alive. The 
heart should be placed in a white 
rose to show that faith gives joy and 
comfort and peace. White also is the 
color of the spirits and angels, and 
the joy is not an earthly joy. The 
rose itself should be set in a blue 
field, just as this joy is already the 
beginning of heavenly joy and set in 
heavenly hope. Outside, around the 
field, there should be a golden ring, 
because heavenly happiness is eternal 
and precious above all possessions. 
Children will recognize the coat of 
arms better if they have drawn it or 
worked with cut-outs of the insignia. 
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If styrofoam materials are at hand, 
children may enjoy painting the sym- 
bolism on it. Wood can also be used. 


Miniature Wartburg 


An interested committee may pro- 
duce a miniature Wartburg made 
from modeling clay, plasticine, or 
soap carving. Research work would 
be involved through reading and 
studying pictures to make the minia- 
ture representative. 


Mobiles 


A few children may be interested 
in drawing miniature objects which 
have reference to the Reformation. 
Sketches of Luther, the Bible, the 
Catechism, the Wartburg, a miniature 
music sheet with “A Mighty Fortress” 
printed on it, etc., are items with 
which the children can work. 

A number of the craft projects could 
be displayed and explained for an 
assembly program. 

Projects such as these and others, 
which will originate with your groups, 
provide opportunities for creativeness 
on the part of pupils and teachers. 
If all grades work in a few areas of 
Luther’s life and the Reformation 
each year, lasting impressions will be 
made upon the hearts and minds of 
the children who bear the name 
“Lutheran.” If we, as teachers and 
parents, are enthusiastic in this study, 
our enthusiasm will be caught by the 
children. 


Luther, the great Reformer and 
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servant of Christ, furnishes a vivid 
example for children of the zeal they 
should have in serving God and their 
fellow men. May the Holy Spirit help 
them spread to others the message of 
salvation through faith in Jesus Christ. 
Through their daily Christian living 
they will give evidence of the faith 
and the love which live within their 
hearts. 

Let us give thanks to God for the 
great blessings which He has show- 
ered upon our church through the 
faithful work of His servant, Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther. 


God’s Word and Luther’s doctrine pure 
Shall now and evermore endure. 
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Co-OPERATION IN Success. — The higher up in life a man goes, the more 
necessary it becomes that he shall co-operate with other men. Any man’s 
success depends largely upon the efforts of others, and anyone who is not 
willing to share his success with these others seldom has much success to share. 


WINTHROP Mason 


An Interpretation of Physical Education 
for Lutheran Schools 


Luruer C. ScHwicH 


(Continued ) 


THE AIM, OBJECTIVES, AND 
DEFINITION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

The first part of this paper was 
a negative approach to the question, 
What is physical education? It was 
concerned with “What is not physical 
education.” It was shown that there 
are several common misconceptions 
regarding physical education. These 
are: 

1, Physical Education Is Synonymous 
with Athletics 

Physical Education Is an Exercise 
Program 

. Physical Education Makes People 

Healthy 
. Physical Education Is Conducted 

to Give Relief from Tasks in the 

Classroom 


2. 


In explaining these misconceptions, 
an attempt was made to show in each 
case why the particular statement is 
a misconception. An attempt also 
was made to give an indication of the 
real aim or purpose to explain in 
a positive way the aims and objec- 
tives of physical education, which 
culminate in a workable definition of 
physical education. 


1. The Aim of Physical Education 


Nixon has expressed the aim of 
physical education very aptly: 

Organized physical education should 

aim to make the maximum contribu- 


tion to the optimum development of 
the individual’s potentialities in all 
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phases of life, by placing him in an 

environment as favorable as possible 

to the promotion of such muscular and 

related responses of activities as will 

best contribute to this purpose.t 

An analysis and explanation of this 
aim is in order: 


a. “Organized physical education” 
—not just hit or miss, but an organ- 
ized program — a program of physical 
education which is an integrated part 
of the school program. 

b. “Maximum contribution to the 
optimum development” — the greatest 
possible contribution to development 
and adjustment according to high 
standards —or in other words, the 
best contribution to development and 
adjustment in all phases of education 
and life. 

c. “Individual’s potentialities.” — 
Physical education like all education 
is for the masses. Yet the doctrine 
of “individual differences” must be 
heeded. Programs must meet individ- 
ual as well as group needs. Physical 
education seems to lead an individual 
to his greatest possible performance, 
on the basis of his hereditary capac- 
ities. Heredity sets the limits within 
which physical education operates. 


d. “In all phases of life.” — Physical 
education is not concerned only with 
muscle growth. It is concerned with 


1 Eugene W. Nixon and Fred W. Cozens, 
An Introduction to Physical Education 
(Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1952), 
p. 18. 
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development and adjustment. It seeks 
development and adjustment accord- 
ing to Christian principles. It seeks 
to educate the “whole person.” 

e. “By placing him in an environ- 
ment as favorable as possible.” — 
Schools can promote learning through 
the type of facilities and leadership 
they offer. A well-equipped library 
can help in reading. A well-equipped 
gymnasium and play area can be the 
favorable environment necessary for 
physical education. It is the function 
of leadership to set high standards. 

f. “To the promotion of such mus- 
cular and related responses or activ- 
ities.” — Physical education does make 
use of muscular responses, but that is 
not its primary concern. The physical- 
education activities are important as 
part of the “learning by doing” 
process. The activities are the labo- 
ratory of life. They promote inter- 
pretive, impulsive, neuro-muscular, 
and organic development, along with 
adjustment to a variety of environ- 
mental situations. 

g. “As will best contribute to this 
purpose.” — The purpose is to help 
produce the integrated personality, 
equipped and capable of meeting life 
with its enjoyments and complexities. 
The activities in a physical-education 
program should be selected in terms 
of how much they will contribute to 
the optimum development and adjust- 
ment of the individual in all phases 
of life. 

2. Objectives of Physical Education 

From the preceding section, dealing 
with the aim of physical education, 
one can proceed to the formulation of 
the more specific objectives. A clear 


statement of objectives is important 
because a favorable attitude of the 
general public depends on such a 
statement. Sound school administra- 
tion depends on the attitude of the 
administrator toward physical educa- 
tion. Teachers need objectives to 
teach intelligently and effectively. 

It has been pointed out several 
times in this paper that the physical- 
education program is an integral part 
of the total educational program. This 
means, that when the objectives are 
stated in general form they are the 
same for education and physical ed- 
ucation. 

Dr. N. P. Neilson of the University 
of Utah has done an excellent job of 
organizing and describing the objec- 
tives in physical education.” In his 
book Physical Education for Elemen- 
tary Schools he lists the following four 
objectives: 

a. Leadership of People in Activ- 

ities 

b. Development 

c. Adjustment 


d. Standards 


a. Leadership of People in Physical 

Education Activities 

Dr. Neilson defines leadership as 
“the effort of a more mature person 
to influence a less mature person or 
group of persons.” This objective im- 
plies a program organized by the 
teacher, who guides pupils in the 
selection of and participation in activ- 
ities. The teacher-directed program 
is especially necessary in the elemen- 


2 Neils P. Neilson, Physical Education 
for Elementary Schools (New York: A. S. 
Barnes, 1954), pp. 12 f. 
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tary school because of the space, facil- 
ities, and time factors. It also is 
important because of individual dif- 
ferences of age, sex, and need. Pro- 
grams must be adapted to people. 
This may be called the educative 
function of the teacher. There is also 
the protective function of the teacher 
in the general areas of safety, health, 
and moral protection. 
The objective of leadership involves 
a teacher who plans, organizes, and 
guides the program on the basis of 
individual and group needs. 
The purpose or objective of adult 
leadership in physical education is to 
guarantee activity to all children under 
conditions of safety . . . and to set 
high standards. All other objectives in 
development, adjustment, and stand- 
ards flow from such leadership.? 


b. Development 

This is the second objective in phys- 
ical education. Development as used 
here differs in meaning from growth. 
Growth is usually thought of as in- 
crease in size or mass. Development 
is change in function and the result 
of activity. Growth or increase in size 
is determined largely by heredity plus 
a favorable environment. We as 
teachers are constantly seeking to 
change functions. We teach children 
to use their eyes to read, to solve 
problems, to use their hands for writ- 
ing, coloring, painting, and to play 
musical instruments. Development 
thus is inherent in many teaching 
and learning situations. 

Dr. Neilson classifies development 
as interpretive, impulsive, neuro- 
muscular and organic. 


3 Ibid. p. 14. 
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Interpretive development is the 
ability “to get ideas, to acquire knowl- 
edge, to understand, and to make 
judgments.” In physical education 
this means the learning of rules of 
games and the understanding of 
strategy. In other words, the physical- 
education program deals with knowl- 
edge and ideas. 


Impulsive development means the 
ability to recognize the impulses 
which govern or influence action. An 
individual is impelled to act by his 
interests, attitudes, emotions, and 
ideals. This really amounts to the 
development of character, for char- 
acter is determined on the basis of 
the choice of action pursued. This 
choice is always influenced by one’s 
interests, attitudes, and ideals. In 
physical education we seek to de- 
velop character through games and 
other activities. We seek co-operation 
in play. We seek playing fairly in 
accordance with the rules. We seek 
the control of emotions in winning or 
losing. We seek loyalty to a team. 
In our schools we seek to build an 
attitude that all playing be done to 
the glory of God in harmony with 
Christian principles. We want Christ 
to be the motivation in our play. 

The problem of neuro-muscular de- 
velopment is the problem of develop- 
ing skills and the strength necessary 
to perform them.* We do seek neuro- 
muscular development, but not for 
itself. We seek it because it is a 
means to an integrated personality. 
In reading we start with individual 
word recognition, then go on to other 
skills which are part of the reading 


4 Ibid., p. 15. 
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process. We build addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division skills, 
which are used throughout the life of 
that individual. So also in physical 
education certain skills of running, 
jumping, throwing, catching, batting, 
and kicking are the individual skills 
combined in different ways and used 
in a great variety of activities. 

In physical education we move 
from the large muscle groups of the 
arm, leg, and back to the smaller 
muscle groups, such as the hands, feet, 
or the fingers. We choose games that 
help develop these neuro-muscular 
skills, not merely because they will 
be needed for future participation in 
games or sports, but also, because we 
feel that manipulation of feet or hands 
or fingers is important in the over-all 
development pattern of the individ- 
ual. In other words, we seek over-all 
co-ordination of movement, be it in 
walking, running, playing, or in 
manipulative techniques required in 
everyday life.® 

The fourth phase of development 
which we seek in our children through 
physical education is organic develop- 
ment. “Organic development means 
the development of vitality, endur- 
ance, or the resistance to fatigue.” ® 
We have already pointed out that 
physical education cannot do the 
whole job of making people healthy. 
Illnesses usually are caused by bac- 
teria, or a virus, or by some other 
micro-organism. Physical education 
does, however, seek to raise the gen- 
eral resistance which an individual 


5 Ibid., p. 18. 
6 Ibid., p. 19. 
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will have when he comes into contact 
with disease-causing organisms. 

Vitality implies the freedom from 
illness. It implies proper function of 
the digestive, excretory, circulatory, 
respiratory, and other systems of the 
body. Endurance implies the ability 
to work hard and long. It implies 
general fitness. Resistance to fatigue 
is accomplished by this fitness. Fit- 
ness is largely a matter of condition- 
ing the muscles to work effectively 
and efficiently with little fatigue. It is 
also a matter of conditioning the heart 
to supply the energy for muscle 
action. 

Circulation, respiration, elimina- 
tion, are all stimulated by large- 
muscle action. Physical-education ac- 
tivities are basically large-muscle 
activities. These activities are the 
primary means to organic develop- 
ment. 


c. Adjustment 

The third objective in physical ed- 
ucation is adjustment. This is, to be 
sure, a goal of all education. We want 
our children to move from a state of 
complete dependence on _ parents, 
teachers, and elders to a state of 
interdependence, and finally to the 
position where others are dependent 
upon them. Such is the social pattern 
under which we live. As the child 
moves through the various specific 
levels of maturation, he learns more 
and more to become less dependent 
on his parents. He relies more and 
more on his own abilities. Gradually 
he moves to the point where his own 
children, his family, his colleagues, 
the public, the state, or even the 
nation rely on him for leadership and 
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guidance, in spiritual, economic, po- 
litical, moral, or social affairs. 

This process of maturation involves 
adjustments which must be made. 
A newborn baby needs to make ad- 
justments to his new environment. 
He learns to make adjustments ac- 
cording to his needs and wants. He 
learns to adjust to other persons in 
the world. A child learns to adjust 
to the school years with its curriculum 
and its problems. He must learn to 
adjust himself when he reaches ado- 
lescence. A youth learns to adjust in 
terms of members of the opposite sex. 
He learns to adjust in terms of his 
selection of friends and preparing for 
a vocation. He must adjust to his 
environment after he leaves school. 
He selects a wife. He must adjust to 
family life. And so every human 
being must be capable of adjust- 
ment to an endless variety of environ- 
mental situations. 

Physical education seeks to provide 
activities which help the child to 
adjust. Some of. the activities are 
selected because they are means of 
helping the person to make immediate 
adjustments; others are means to ad- 
justments in future situations. 

In writing about the objective of 
adjustment, Professor Granville John- 
son uses the idea of “Physical educa- 
tion, a laboratory of life.” 

We may, perhaps, compare the gym- 

nasium and playing field to a labora- 

tory where life experiences may be 
learned by coming to grips with real 
situations that demand instantaneous 
making of choices, and also where 
lasting habits of conduct may be 
formed and where far-reaching and 
intense experiences may be had. To 
the extent that wholesome and worth- 
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while adjustments are made in phys- 
ical-education activities, it is reason- 
able to expect that they likewise will 
be made in similar situations in the 
home, the church, the school, and in 
the business world.7 


d. Standards 


The fourth objective in physical 
education is standards. This objective 
is related very closely to the other 
three, leadership of people in activ- 
ities, development, and adjustment. 
Standards are the guides to the leader 
and the learner so that a desired qual- 
ity of development and adjustment 
may be judged and attained. People 
continually set up standards. We set 
up standards in relation to character, 
skills, and environment. We set up 
standards on what is good leadership, 
what is proper development and what 
is proper adjustment. 

We seek to set high standards for 
teaching in the field of physical edu- 
cation. We seek to set standards in 
adjustment to the environment and in 
interpretative, impulsive, neuro-mus- 
cular, and organic development. We 
seek to set high standards of per- 
formance in physical-education activ- 
ities and their results, and we seek 
most of all to have the students set 
for themselves high standards of 
Christian living. 


3. Definition of Physical Education 

In this paper we now arrive at 
a climax. In reality the preceding 
parts and sections were necessary in 
order for the listener or reader to 


7 Granville B. Johnson, The New Physi- 
cal Education (Minneapolis: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., 1950), p. 47. 
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clearly understand our definitions of 
physical education. 

It has been shown why common 
beliefs regarding physical education 
are actually misconceptions. We have 
stated and elaborated on the real or 
true aim of physical education, and 
we have cited four objectives of 
physical education. 

Neilson cites leadership in activ- 
ities, development, adjustment, and 
standards as the generalized objec- 
tives in physical education. Using his 
very words and from the standpoint 
of social organization, we may now 
state the definition of physical educa- 
tion as “the leadership of people in 
a program of physical education ac- 
tivities in the social institution, the 
school, to accomplish our objectives 
according to our conceptions of phys- 
ical education.” § 

Nixon and Cozens define physical 
education as: “that phase of the whole 
process of education which is con- 
cerned with vigorous muscular activ- 
ities and related responses, and with 
the modifications of the individual 
resultant from these responses.” ® 

This writer would like to submit his 
own definition on the basis of his 
educational philosophy in general. 

Physical education is that phase of the 


educational program which seeks to 
educate the whole child through se- 


8 N. P. Neilson, “Problems of Physical 
Education” (class lecture), 1955. 
9 Nixon, p. 14. 
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lected physical-education activities, so 

that the child may develop and adjust 

according to Christian standards and 
according to our conceptions of Chris- 
tian education. 

In our Lutheran school we seek to 
train persons to be skilled in the sub- 
ject areas, socially competent, able to 
live effectively and efficiently. We 
seek to educate people to live with 
zest and vitality. We seek, by God’s 
Word, to teach what God’s will is and 
to bring life into service of that will. 

This writer is convinced that phys- 
ical education can help in the total 
educational program. It can make 
a valuable contribution to our pupils, 
our teachers, our schools, and our 
congregations. To do so, it must be 
interpreted correctly and broadly. We 
must be able to distinguish between 
a real program of physical education 
and something else which is often 
considered to be physical education. 
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Notruinc New. — Children now love luxury. They have bad manners, con- 
tempt for authority. They show disrespect for elders, and love chatter in place 
of exercise. Children are now tyrants, not the servants of their households. 


SOCRATES 


A Second Look at the Heritage 


CarL SCHALK 


Most of us have read the story of 
the blind men of Indostan who went 
to view the elephant. Though each 
man, by feeling only a limited part 
of the elephant, was ready to say that 
“verily the elephant is like a wall,” 
or “like a tree,” or “like a fan,” the 
fable concludes that all of them were 
both right and wrong. It is with such 
mixed feelings of right and wrong 
that a growing number of musicians 
of our church are coming to question 
much of what has been spoken and 
written about our “musical heritage.” 

It should certainly be stated that 
great blessings have come to us as 
a result of the increased interest in 
the music produced in the Lutheran 
Church in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Today, however, 
voices are beginning to be heard, both 
within and without our own church, 
raising pertinent and _ penetrating 
questions, clarifying and pointing up 
some of the misconceptions into 
which the movement to promote our 
“musical heritage” has fallen. 

The great popularity and fashion- 
ableness of our “heritage” movement 
has been a great factor which has 
tended to stifle divergent opinions. 
Yet it is just these other points of 
view which must be constantly ex- 
plored lest we cultivate “... a group 
of distinguished men of letters and 
artists who [are] highly respected 
by the official world and gloriously 
disregarded by living art.” } 


1 Paul Lang, Music in Western Civiliza- 
tion (Norton & Co., 1941), p. 834, said of 
the learned societies and acadamies at the 
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I 
Probably one of the greatest diffi- 


culties and misconceptions arises from 
the questions as to what really con- 
stitutes the musical heritage of our 
church. The avowed goal of our 
recent “heritage” movement has been 
to effect “. . . a restoration of the 
Lutheran church music written be- 
tween Luther and Bach.”? This is, 
indeed, a worthy goal, but if we limit 
ourselves to this definition as an ade- 
quate one for our musical heritage, 
we necessarily confine our point of 
view and pat the elephant’s side, 
calling it a wall. 


For a clearer picture of what con- 
stitutes our musical heritage, it is 
important to note that, first of all, 
all art forms are based in some way 
upon the past. They must be. They 
cannot be created in a vacuum. This 
was certainly true of the music of the 
early Lutheran Church, which had as 
its basis much of the music of its 
past (Gregorian chant, the Latin 
hymn, etc.). It is true also of the 
music of our own time, although it is 
often not as immediately obvious to 
the untrained ear.’ 


beginning of the 1600’s when original en- 
thusiasm had become more refined than 
creative. 

2 The Musical Heritage of the Church, 
ed. Theodore Hoelty-Nickel (Concordia 
Publishing House, 1954), p. xiii. 

3 The statements of many of the leading 
contemporary composers of our day, as well 
as an increased interest in the forms and 
techniques of former days, testify to the tre- 
mendous influence of the past on the work 
of contemporary composers. 
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It should also become clear that 
for each new generation, the “past” 
has become more inclusive, changing 
not in character, but in dimension. 
For each generation knows more than 
the previous generation, and the thing 
that they know more is the work of 
the previous generation itself. For 
Bach the past included more than 
it did for Heinrich Schuetz, and 
Schuetz, in turn, knew a larger and 
more inclusive past than did St. Greg- 
ory. It is this widening of the dimen- 
sions of music in the church which 
has made possible its development as 
an art form there.* 

The past exerts its influence upon 
the present, and, contrariwise, the 
present exerts its own peculiar in- 
fluence upon the past. For “. . . the 
existing monuments [of art] form an 
order among themselves, which is 
modified by the introduction of the 
new work of art among them. For 
order to persist after the supervention 
of the novelty, the whole existing 
order must be, if ever so slightly, 
altered.”> As each new piece of 
church music is written, it will in- 
evitably change our concept of all 
that has gone before, just as it was 
in turn affected by the past. 

As the development of the electric 
light or the automobile caused us to 
reorientate our views of the gas lamp 
and the horse and buggy, so every 


4 It can be shown that whenever the 
church has attempted to confine the dimen- 
sions of music, its development as an art 
form within the church has been seriously 
hindered. 

5 T. S. Eliot “Tradition and the Indi- 
vidual Talent,” from Selected Essays, new 
ed. (Harcourt, Brace, & Co., New York), 


p. 5. 


new musical development causes a 
reorientation of all music that has 
gone before. We laugh at and view 
as peculiar anacronisms those people 
who refuse to recognize that great 
developments have taken place and 
we no longer confine our usage to gas 
lamps and horses and buggies. Yet 
within our own circles we find many 
people who assume that nothing of 
concern to the church has happened 
to widen our musical dimensions 
since the death of Bach. 

With the advent of the new the 
past takes on a different, though not 
necessarily less important, signifi- 
cance. As the past influences the 
present, and as the present changes 
the shape of the past, we see the real 
heritage of our church music as a liv- 
ing and growing organism, constantly 
changing and adjusting as it grows. 

This view of our heritage stands in 
real contrast to the views of the 
promoters of the music of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
For this new view brings to us a new 
emphasis and a new challenge. That 
challenge is the responsibility not 
only of knowing and assimilating but 
also of producing. It becomes clear 
that what we produce in our own 
day will become part of the musical 
heritage of tomorrow. It points up 
the fact that we have a responsibility 
to speak artistically to our own day — 
that, musically speaking, God has not 
exhausted Himself with the works of 
art already produced. 


That the music from the centuries 
immediately following Luther is a 
great and glorious part of our herit- 
age, there can be no doubt. But it 
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is a part, and while praising its vir- 
tues, we must not let the part assume 
the position of the whole. 


II 


In the second place, the “heritage” 
movement has often been guilty of 
confusing the means with the end. 
Indeed, it is inherent in that particu- 
lar point of view. We have seen our 
real heritage as the foundation upon 
which we build the heritage of to- 
morrow. However, in place of the 
true creative spirit which has moved 
our composers to write, there has 
been substituted an undue reverence 
for the works themselves. 


No pastor would study the sermons 
of Luther with the intent that he 
might preach identical ones but rather 
that through their study and analysis 
the faith and spirit of Luther might 
somehow find its way to fit the needs 
of his particular sermon as he ad- 
dresses the people of his own day. 
Exactly the same should be true of 
the music of these times. We should 
use all the resources of the musicol- 
ogist, the theorist, and performer, not 
for the purpose of duplicating their 
efforts but that they might serve as 
a source of inspiration for us as we 
seek to do for our age what they 
did for theirs. 

Sartell Prentiss makes a similar ob- 
servation in discussing the rise and 
fall of church architecture which we 
might well apply to the use we have 
made of our musical “heritage.” He 
says: “Lesser men, conscious perhaps 
of their own limitations, are content 
to copy the masterpieces of their 
greater fathers, and at last the imitat- 
ing of imitations marks the approach 
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of art’s Avernus.”® In terms of a liv- 
ing and growing musical culture and 
heritage, it is undoubtedly true that 
there is less promise in the cultured 
imitator than in the crude experi- 
menter, who can at least dream great 
dreams. 

In our music, rather than building 
for the future, we have too often been 
content to fasten our creative efforts 
upon a peculiar form of inbreeding 
which, as could be supposed, has al- 
ready begun to dilute what little 
creative musical production exists in 
our church today. The situation is 
not merely that “. . . interest in the 
past may very easily become venera- 
tion of that past.”" This prophecy 
has become a reality in all too many 
cases. By rooting our musical en- 
deavors so completely and exclusively 
in our past, we have shut ourselves 
off from the many new techniques 
and avenues of approach which we 
could legitimately explore. By erring 
so completely on the side of “safety” 
we have lost the advantages which 
a fresh approach in both idiom and 
practice could bring. 

We have tended to validate as most 
excellent only that which most closely 
approximates the forms and modes 
of earlier days. For the truly creative 
musician this surely confuses a means 
with an end. The means is our her- 
itage of the past. The end is a fruit- 
ful and energetic musical life in the 
church as we reinterpret the old truths 
in the light of our greater knowledge 
of the past. 


6 Sartell Prentiss, The Heritage of the 
Cathedral, p. 54. 

7 Carl Halter, “Toward the Future,” The 
Musical Heritage of the Church, p. 126. 
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By making available the music of 
the early Lutheran masters, we are 
not primarily setting up a musical 
norm nor re-establishing a new one. 
We are simply providing the proper 
and necessary springboard which can 
lift us from a purely academic in- 
terest in the past to the vital heritage 
of the present. 

Ill 

Third, by limiting our heritage to 
any particular period or style we are 
overlooking a basic trend of church 
music since its earliest beginnings and 
failing to act on its lesson. That basic 
trend is change. 


While the history of secular music 
since the time of Bach has been a 
period of great change and exper- 
imentation, the history of church mu- 
sic from the beginnings of Christianity 
has, by comparison, seen ever greater 
changes. From the single melodic 
line of plain chant through organum 
to the isorhythmic motets of the 14th 
century, to the German chorale, marks 
a trail of tremendous stylistic change. 

One need have only a general ac- 
quaintance with the entire field of 
sacred music to realize what a great 
diversity of musical styles has been 
used effectively throughout the Chris- 
tian world to preach the Gospel.® The 
concept of change in the music of 
the church is one, however, which 
today especially will be accepted only 
with great difficulty as it stands di- 
ametrically opposed to the view that 


8 It is interesting to note that while the 
Word proclaimed in the church has re- 
mained the same since its inception, the 
means of proclaiming it, of which music is 
one, are constantly changing with the re- 
quirements and techniques of each age. 
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would center its attention in any one 
period.® 

The attempt by some to provide 
justification for the stand against 
change in the name of theological 
symbolism is also in error. It has 
been stated, for example, that “. . . po- 
lyphony actually reflects the spirit of 
true unity of purpose and must con- 
tinue to be the type of church music 
we choose before all others.” 1° Sim- 
ilar explanations have been made in 
behalf of the unison chant. While 
these explanations may have a certain 
sentimental attraction which may 
appeal to some in justification of their 
beliefs, they have really nothing per- 
tinent at all to say about the origins 
of these styles. Gregorian chant no 
more came into being to mirror the 
union of all believers in one than was 
polyphony written as an example of 
true unity of purpose as all parts con- 
tribute to the sense of the whole. 

Contrariwise, the imposition of dog- 
mas and decrees to prevent change 
in the musical life of the church has 
usually resulted in periods of marked 
decline, though they by no means 
ever really succeeded in accomplish- 
ing their avowed purpose. It was only 
a short time after the standardization 
and authorization of the chant by 
St. Gregory that new attempts were 
being made to enlarge the dimensions 


of the Gregorian. Thus began the 


9 The essential error of this position is to 
ascribe to a style of music the characteristic 
of unchangeableness which can belong only 
to God’s Word. This is to raise to the status 
of a theological problem that which is essen- 
tially a musico-cultural one. 


10 The Musical Heritage of the Church, 
p. 10. 
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practice of troping, inserting sections 
of newly composed chant at the end 
or between sections of the authorized 
version. One effect of the decree of 
Pope John XXII in 1322, which for- 
bade all kinds of polyphonic music 
and permitted singing only in fourths 
and fifths, was to “completely dis- 
courage the practice of composition 
in the church for about one hundred 
years.” 11 


One could also note the decline in 
the music of the Roman Church since 
the Council of Trent, which attempted 
to dictate musical styles for the 
Roman church. A perusal of any cata- 
log of Roman church music gives a 
fair idea of the depths to which the 
imitating of imitations can go. 

Another corollary of the axiom of 
change repeatedly evident in any 
long-range view of church music is 
that the perfection in style and the 
refinement of detail which the sum- 
mation of any period presents forms 
a barrier to any further development. 
To write “in the style of” some com- 
poser adds to the bulk of music but 
does not extend its dimensions. To 
do this as an exercise in technique 
can be applauded as indeed clever 
but hardly as the product of a serious 
personal effort. 


For a person to remain only with 
the old, two assumptions must in- 
variably be made: (1) the situation 
has not changed at all from some older 
solution to the problem, and (2) the 
former solution was the only valid 
solution which could possibly have 
been made. There is no doubt that 


11 Willi Apel, Harvard Dictionary of 
Music, p. 140. 
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the first assumption is open to serious 
question. And if we agree that the 
situation has changed, it is not long 
before newer solutions begin to pre- 
sent themselves. 

It is true that change will almost 
inevitably bring with it controversy 
and opposition from some quarter. 
But it could also be shown that all 
the great music which has survived 
was at least controversial in its own 
time. One has only to read the criti- 
cisms of many of the great musicians 
of the last two centuries to see them 
properly damned by the critics of 
their own day. Men like Machaut, 
Monteverdi, Scheidt, and Bach were 
also trailblazers, not merely follow- 
ers. It is in men like these, arising 
also today, who build upon and find 
their inspiration in the past but with 
their eyes pointing to the future, that 
we shall discover our complete and 
true musical heritage. 


IV 


Finally, it is important to note one 
characteristic of Lutheran music the 
implications of which are often over- 
looked. The many volumes of essays 
and treatises about Walther, Praeto- 
rius, etc., all serve to emphasize that 
Lutheran music is based upon the 
God-given talents of particular men. 
This is in contrast to the music of the 
Roman Church whose origins are lost 
in the mists of time. 

Paul Hindemith, in an essay on 
J. S. Bach, expresses this difference 
by pointing out that while the origins 
of Roman music are shrouded in the 
distant past, the music of the Lu- 
theran Church stands as a series of 
definite points in history. And while 
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the aura of sanctity and sacredness 
surrounding Roman music by virtue 
of its ecclesiastical imprimatur pro- 
hibits repeated examination by suc- 
ceeding generations, the music of 
the Lutheran Church stands as the 
achievement of a succession of dedi- 
cated men subject to all the criticisms 
of their own day as well as the con- 
stant reappraisal of every Christian. 

It is just this fact, that Lutheran 
music can be and must be re-evalu- 
ated in the light of each new gen- 
eration, which makes it possible for 
the Lutheran musician to grow and 
to expand his musical horizons, while 
the Roman musician must be content 
to follow an authorized pattern which 
has already been so well attained that 
it forbids further exploration. 

It is to be said to our discredit that 
one result of the zealous promotion 
of the music from Luther to Bach 
has been to set up, at least by im- 
plication, patterns of musical proce- 
dure which tend to push this music 
dangerously close to the sphere of 
sanctity already occupied by the 
chant in the Roman Church. 

If we as individuals or as a church 
continue to disregard all attempts to 
relate new music to the church life 
of the present day, while on the other 
hand restricting our attention to a few 
centuries of music, we shall sterilize 
our creative ability and create an 
atmosphere in which we shall asphyx- 
iate ourselves for lack of fresh air. 
If, however, we believe that God may 
still raise up “prophets” from our 
midst, we may yet be able to witness 
musically in a way unique to the 
materials and needs of our present 
time. 
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What all this means in terms of 
a musical language for the church of 
today must be quite clear to anyone 
who is at all aware in the world of 
music at large and who at the same 
time works with a parish music pro- 
gram. The musical language of the 
church will continue to change de- 
spite efforts to the contrary. Our 
reactions to this inevitable change 
will determine to what extent we 
effectively minister to the musical 
needs of people. 


There are only three possible atti- 
tudes that we can take in relation to 
this change. We can stand still and 
delude ourselves into believing that 
no problem exists. We could project 
ourselves backward in time to the 
beginnings of our church and tena- 
ciously cling to that music, assuring 
ourselves that this, and this only, is 
“good music” and “our heritage.” Or 
we can go forward, confident that the 
hopes and fears, joys and anxieties, 
peculiar to our times can best be 
expressed in terms of the vocabulary 


of today. 


To stick our heads into the sand is 
not to reject solutions. It is a rejection 
of the problem itself, and this is a 
serious deception. To project our- 
selves backward and attach ourselves 
completely to former glory is a more 
serious form of self-deception. While 
having a more readily acceptable 
“show of right,” it is no more a real 
solution than that offered by the 
statesman who would solve the prob- 
lems of the world by turning back 
the clock. 


The world has never been the same 
since the invention of the printing 
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press or atomic energy. And just as 
the world of music has never been 
the same since Bach, so it has never 
been the same since the many greater 
and lesser men who have followed 
him. No matter how much we may 
choose to ignore the work of any of 
these men, the fact stands that they 
have changed the past and will con- 
tinue to affect the shape of the future. 

It is only when we survey all the 
influences of our entire heritage that 
we shall cease to be dominated by 
any of them. It is only when we see 
and allow for the differences between 


ourselves and all that has gone before, 
that each part of our heritage will 
assume a place in an arrangement 
peculiar to our own time. 

We are indeed grateful to the men 
who have so diligently striven to 
bring to our attention much of the 
music of the early days of our church. 
We pray that building upon the 
foundations of the past, we may go 
forward to extend and widen our 
musical horizons so that the music 
of today may stand as a worthwhile 
contribution to the heritage of to- 
morrow. 


PEN SWIPES 


® A writer, reporter, or editor has a right to keep secret his sources of 
information, a state court of appeals decided. Here is the story: A reporter 
for the San Francisco Chronicle, Jack Howard, had used a quotation in an 
article which a labor union had thought damaging to its interests. The union 
demanded that the quote be identified as to source. The reporter refused 
to do so. The Third District Court of Appeals upheld the reporter. It went 
further by adding that a writer can write his conception of a statement by 
a person without having to interview that person in a face-to-face meeting. 


@ Napoleon said, “Luck is with the man who moves.” Contrary to what some 
people believe, luck is something that is a response to personal effort. Fre- 
quently people will say of a successful individual, “My, isn’t he lucky!” 
He is if the results of application and motion are the same as luck. The fakirs 
of India who sit motionless for hours contemplating the nothingness of 
nothing are very unlucky people. Unlucky for themselves and for the world. 
Luck requires activity of both body and mind. The element of chance is 
associated with the opportunities for the application of acquired abilities and 


conscientious effort. 


@ The Boston School Committee recently directed that the following com- 
mandments be read biweekly to pupils in Grades 7 to 12: 1. Don’t let your 
parents down; they’ve brought you up. 2. Stop and think before you drink. 
3. Be smart, obey. You'll give orders yourself someday. 4. Ditch dirty thoughts 
fast, or they'll ditch you. 5. Show-off driving is juvenile. Don’t act your age. 
6. Pick the right friends to be picked for a friend. 7. Choose a date fit for a 
mate. 8. Don’t go steady unless you're ready. 9. Love God and neighbor. 
10. Live carefully. The soul you save may be your own. 


@ It was noon when a small group of friends asked Will Rogers to have 
lunch with them. Rogers said, “No thanks, I couldn’t eat any more because 
I've already et.” One of the group was a teacher who reminded Rogers that he 
should have said “have eaten” and not “et.” To this Will Rogers responded: 
“Oh, you schoolteachers are so stiffnecked and strait-laced! I make a living 
using that kind of language, and besides you know what I mean. You teachers 
are careful each time to say “have eaten,” but with the salaries you get I doubt 


if you've really “et.” 


Reporting Child Growth 


HERMAN L,. GLAEss 


When a business has a commend- 
able product for sale, they will do all 
in their power to convince the public 
of the worth of the item. They use 
all the time, effort, and money avail- 
able to “sell” the product to the 
people whom they wish to use their 
goods. This has proved to be a worth- 
while expenditure. Hence the slogan 
“It pays to advertise.” 


Schools and school systems also 
have a most valuable product to sell 
the public. We are selling education 
to the youth of the country, and the 
people are in dire need of a good 
product; and the schools are in the 
same need of the satisfaction of the 
“buyer” as the business man is in need 
of the satisfied customer. We must 
convince the people that our product 
is highly acceptable; and if we aren't 
sure that it is, then we must allow 
the consumer to tell us what change 
he would like to see in our goods. 
Maybe they have some ideas about 
the schools that we could put to good 
use. 


How do we go about advertising 
our product? How are we going to 
give the “buyers” a chance to tell us 
how we can improve our instruction? 
Do we want or need to improve? Are 
we following the method of the pro- 
prietor of the town’s single general 
store in the “old” days who knew that 
his customers had to buy from him, 
or are we going to attempt to give the 
children and the public the very best 
we have to offer even if it takes more 
time, money, and effort on our part? 
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It seems that many educators have 
forgotten the value of an educated 
public. That is, educated in our ways 
and methods. Maybe we aren't too 
proud of our educational system or 
our methods of teaching. It is time 
that we do away with the cloak of 
mystery and bring our philosophies 
into the open either for acceptance 
or rejection. It is time that we begin 
to deal with the parents of the chil- 
dren we teach and also use their 
knowledge so that we can better deal 
with their most valuable possessions. 
This of course is an undertaking that 
faces seemingly insurmountable dif- 
ficulties under our present educational 
setup. I am not altogether sure how 
to go about such a venture, but hope 
to be a little closer to an answer as 
my product ages. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
evaluate the present methods of re- 
porting pupil progress to parents and 
to point out the problems, values, and 
handicaps of the three major methods 
of reporting child progress. If the 
facts and opinions garnered during 
this study will enable me and others 
to think more seriously about the 
problem of reporting child growth, 
the effort will have been more than 
worthwhile. 


WHAT HAVE WE HAD? 

The idea of reporting progress to 
parents seems to be more than 100 
years old. In 1840 it was the policy 
of some schools to send home weekly 
reports of the child’s actions and 
achievements. This progress report 
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was in some cases done with colored 
cards to help parents tell by the color 
just how their child was advancing. 
The system of reporting seems to 
have come into its own when children 
advanced in years or grades accord- 
ing to their reading ability in the 
McGuffy readers. Since that time we 
have continued to use the card or 
paper to report to parents. We have, 
of course, added many features to 
these paper reports that make them 
more valuable to parents. That is, if 
they understand them and know what 
the teachers mean when they give an 
87 or a B. We have added features 
concerning school attitudes and dis- 
cipline. We hope parents understand 
what we mean when we say that 
Bobby doesn’t “behave as he should.” 
I believe that in some cases we are 
taking too much for granted. 

Some schools have discovered that 
the report cards just could not serve 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended, and so they began to use the 
informal note or letter as a means of 
keeping in contact with parents. This 
is a step in the right direction, and 
many good things can be said for this 
improvement. 

Other educators have tried the per- 
sonal consultation system as_ their 
method of reporting child growth, 
and seemingly are more satisfied with 
it than with any other method. They 
may want to supplement the personal 
visit with the informal note or with 
the report card, and they may find 
this practice to satisfy their present 
situation. 


1 Lucille Morris, “Evaluating and Re- 
ate Pupils Progress,” Elementary School 
Journal, LUI (1952), 144—149, 
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In general, teachers are not satisfied 
with what they have, and they are 
trying to find something better. This 
is a healthy attitude. These are the 
most profound methods of reporting 
that we have had in the past. In 
many cases they have been accept- 
able. Now, let’s take a closer look at 
these three methods and see where 
we go from here. 


WHAT’LL YOU HAVE — 
REPORT CARDS? 

If that is all you have, I guess I will 
have to take the same “outdated 
thing.” It seems that teachers have 
been looking for that “something bet- 
ter” for many years, but due to lack of 
time, understanding, co-operation, in- 
terest, and other personal problems 
have not seen their way clear to 
change from the formal method of 
reporting to a more personal way. 
Many farsighted teachers have tried 
to augment their cards with sections 
dealing with emotional, social, phys- 
ical, and moral growth and thus have 
made their reports meaningful. This 
will prove helpful if, as previously 
stated, the parents can understand 
the report when it becomes so in- 
volved. 

Merrill M. Collins drew up a list of 
criteria that he figured every report 
card should contain, and then he 
asked forty-two educators to list them 
in the order of importance. In order 
that we may better understand the 
job that a report card should do, 
a partial list of the criteria follows: 

1) enable the home and school to 
work more effectively. 


2) stimulate interest of students in 
self-improvement rather than in 
marks. 
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3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 


11) 
12) 


13) 


14) 


15) 


16) 


17) 


18) 
19) 
20) 
21) 
22) 


23) 


REPORTING CHILD GROWTH 


foster co-operation rather than 
competition. 

create a better understanding be- 
tween teacher and pupil. 

show progress in schoolwork and 
all activities. 

be easy to interpret and com- 
prehend. 

show a complete picture of the 
child’s social, physical, emotional, 
and mental development. 
provide for consideration of 
pupils of low, average, and high 
intellectual abilities. 

promote better citizenship and 
general school interest. 

be personal, expressing strong 
points and weaknesses of the 
child with suggestions for im- 
provement. 

be an aid in student adjustment. 
encourage parents to visit schools 
for conferences. 

inform parents as to behavior, in- 
terests, and attitudes of the child. 
enable a parent to know at once 
when a child is doing less than 
we have a reasonable right to ex- 
pect of him. 

as far as possible, be of a posi- 
tive nature. 

place emphasis upon the welfare 
of the student rather than upon 
scholarship. 

be sent home every six weeks and 
supplemented with minor reports 
more often if necessary. 

show the attitude of the child 
toward school. 

show the type of work the school 
is doing and why. 

be an implement of good will 
between the school and parents. 
inform about personality and 
character. 

prevent ill effects of pupil com- 
parisons. 

have place for comments and 
signatures of parent. 
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24) 
25) 
26) 
27) 
28) 


solicit aid of parents. 

be diagnostic. 

mark children on working ability. 
be continuous. 

be plainly printed on white or 


off-white cards with either blue 
or black ink. 


allow parents to grade homework. 
not be less than four inches nor 
more than six inches wide and 
not less than seven nor more than 
eleven inches long.? 


29) 
80) 


I have yet to run across the “magic” 
piece of paper within the specified 
sizes that could do such a job. If and 
when found, it would be most wel- 
comed. 


In general, most reports or re- 
searches given in this area today are 
against the formal report card. If this 
is so, why do we have so many of 
them? Faith Smitter and Helen Hef- 
ferman write: “Do teachers want 
them? Many teachers do not want 
them. They realize their invalidity 
and their detrimental effect on chil- 
dren and parents. But ineffective 
teachers cling to them.” ? If effective 
teachers don’t want the report card, 
who then does? In the same study it 
is reported that seemingly the parents 
desire them, and the following is 
given for proof of the statement: 
“Parents seem to want report cards. 
It is their only contact with the school. 
Tradition, failure to understand the 
evils of the report-card system, and 
lack of ingenuity have kept parents 


2 Merrill M. Collins, “Let’s Use Sane 
Reports,” Texas Outlook, XXII (August 
1989), 4446. 

3 “Do Parents Want Report Cards?” 
California Journal of Elementary Education, 
XXI (February 1953), 32—40. 
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from throwing them into the fire be- 
fore they disrupt the family.* 


How about the children? Would 
we say that they are the ones who 
need or want them? Are they the 
ones who are getting a fair deal out 
of this report-card system? We know 
from various studies and personal ob- 
servation that those children who do 
not achieve the high marks generally 
dislike school and many of the actiy- 
ities that school represents. These 
studies indicate that it is usually the 
child with below average marks, or at 
least children with marks below their 
average capabilities, that drop out of 
school as soon as they may. Can we 
blame the child who has great dif- 
ficulty in the regular school subjects 
for wanting to get away from things 
that cause him shame and tensions? 
Adults do the same thing if they find 
it feasible. It stands to reason that 
children, as long as we evaluate them 
with marks, will learn the techniques 
for achieving these goals. They will 
learn “what the teacher wants” and 
how to “give it to him.” 

Also in fairness to children, it 
should be admitted that it has been 
found through research that boys are 
being “cheated” by the marking sys- 
tem (maybe also girls are, but indi- 
rectly). The research shows that a 
girl has two and three-fourths better 
chances for membership in the Na- 
tional Honor Society than a boy.® 


Because this may be a startling fact, 
let us check on the research. This 
study was done with the aid of 119 


4 Ibid., p. 36. 
5 Clifford Swenson, “Girls Are Teachers’ 
Pets,” Education Digest, IX (1943), 12, 18. 
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boys and 104 girls, and it was found 
that women and men both give bet- 
ter marks to the girls than to the boys. 
Men were not as likely to “fail” a boy. 
The average boy’s mark was 2.25 and 
the girl’s 2.82. Research shows further 
that the general scholastic aptitudes 
of sexes are about equal. The boys 
were from the same general homes, 
same environment, and same parents. 
In the group I. Q. tests, the mean for 
the boys was 107.25 and for the girls 
it was 110.33. In the Sonmes — Harry 
Achievement Test it showed a mean 
for the boys of 133.71 and 122.68 for 
the girls. This finding shows plainly 
that although the boys’ mean was 
lower in intelligence, they had a 
noticeably higher mark in achieve- 
ment, and yet their grades were 
lower. This defective grading may 
help explain the unrest that is prev- 
alent among boys rather than girls, 
or maybe we should state it another 
way. The unrest might be the reason 
for the difference in the way they 
were marked. In either case the child 
is not profiting from the marking sys- 
tem. No paper of this type would be 
complete without quoting at least 
some of the material from Ruth 
Strang’s writings. She gives the fol- 
lowing criticisms concerning teachers’ 
marks: 

1. They are inaccurate, indefinite, sub- 


jective, and liable to bias, or prej- 
udice. 


2. Intensify undesirable and unfair 
competition. 

8. Focus attention on the less impor- 
tant phases of pupil development. 

4, Give rise to feelings of undue in- 
feriority or superiority; sometimes 


6 Ibid., pp. 12 ff. 
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present an unrealistic view of the 
pupil’s true ability. 

5. Encourage a superficial kind of 
scholarship. 

6. Create an unhealthy mental hy- 
giene atmosphere. 

7. By employing an extrinsic motiva- 
tion, help to perpetuate an unsuit- 
able curriculum, dull routine, and 
uninspired teaching.” 

In case that some may believe that 
we need more proof than this that 
marks are invalid and that the system 
has many fallacies, let us quote from 
still another source. In a most excel- 
lent book William L. Wrinkle gives us 
the following pointed fallacies of the 
A BC D F marking system and the 
equivalents thereof: 


1. A. It is impossible to tell what an 

A BC D F mark based upon local 
school standards of achievement 
means, unless the achievement or 
ability level of the school giving the 
mark is also known. 
B. If A B C D F marks are as- 
signed on the basis of the average 
achievement of the class, student’s 
marks within a system can be cor- 
rectly interpreted only if the 
achievement levels of the classes 
in which they are enrolled are also 
known. 

2. A student can achieve any mark 
he wishes — if he is willing to make 
the effort. 

8. The student’s success in his after- 
school life compares favorably with 
his success in school. 

4, The student’s mark is comparable 
to the worker’s pay check. 

5. The competitive marking system 
provides a worthwhile and justi- 
fiable introduction to competitive 
adult life. 


7 Reporting to Parents (New York, 


1947), p. 87. 
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6. School marks can be used as a 
means to an end without their be- 
coming thought of by students as 
ends in themselves.8 

We find through these and other 

researches in the field that the system 
of grading children according to 
marks is unfair to all concerned. Just 
where we go from here depends upon 
the school system, the teachers, the 
parents, and the pupils. Out of ne- 
cessity each school must decide for 
itself which system can best be fitted 
into their methods. But most educa- 
tors agree that the formal report card 
is on the way out or at least should be. 


NOW — WHATLL YOU HAVE — 
INFORMAL LETTER? 

Sending a letter to the parents ex- 
plaining what the child has been do- 
ing in the various educational areas 
is becoming more and more popular. 
At their best, letters have a number 
of possible advantages over formal re- 
port cards. Although they take more 
of the teacher’s time, the informal 
letter is more flexible, easily adapted 
to individual differences in the pupils 
and the differences in the parents. Of 
course, it will help if the teacher 
knows something about the latter as 
well as the former. 

The success of any letter or in- 
formal note depends on the skill of 
the reporter in portraying the chil- 
dren’s needs in such a way as to 
secure the parents’ sympathetic co- 
operation and help.® 


8 Improving Marking and Reporting 
Practices in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (New York, 1950), pp. 36-—49. 

9 Willard S, Elsbree, Pupil Progress in 
the Elementary School (New York, 1949), 
p- 80. 
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Although it is generally accepted 
that an informal letter is the best 
means of reporting besides personal 
consultations, it has certain disad- 
vantages that must be overcome. This 
type of reporting is impracticable for 
a departmentalized system or in a sys- 
tem where the teacher has an over- 
abundance of children. Another draw- 
back is the fact that many teachers 
do not do an effective job of making 
themselves understood in writing. 
The possibilities of misinterpretation 
are as great or greater in this written 
form than in the use of the formal 
printed card. A blank sheet of paper 
imposes no restrictions on what the 
teacher may say or how he says it.’° 

Each teacher will have a different 
way of reporting in the informal let- 
ter. Each teacher will tend to em- 
phasize certain areas. Hence one 
teacher may be very optimistic and 
encouraging, and the following year 
a different teacher may be blunt and 
faultfinding. The teacher, the pupil, 
and the parent would be at a loss in 
such a case and more frustrated than 
if no report had been sent. 

It is clear that if letters are poorly 
written they may create an unfavor- 
able attitude instead of improving the 
relationship with the home and com- 
munity. 

Wrinkle suggests that a helpful way 
of reporting through informal letters 
would be to supply the teacher with 
a list of statements that would cover 
the area of child growth and for all 
the teachers to choose statements 
from this list that would serve the 
needed purpose. In Springfield, Mass., 


10 Wrinkle, p. 54. 
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five comments classified under five 
general headings were used. It 
seems that this might become cum- 
bersome and contained, but it does 
have merit for the inadequate com- 
municator, and it would give more 
“system” to the reporting. Also, with 
such a method, there would be fewer 
terms to explain to parents during 
periods set aside for discussing such 
things. 

In order to overcome the “rushing” 
of reports during or before a certain 
period, the above-mentioned school 
system staggered its report. This 
worked out well and kept the teachers 
thinking about reporting during most 
of the school year. 

Another pitfall that we must watch 
out for when writing informal letters 
is the jargon that we use. Every busi- 
ness has certain lingo that the users 
expect everyone to understand, but 
we must remember that generally 
parents do not understand what is 
meant by security, enrichment, adjust- 
ment, stable, mature, curriculum, in- 
tegration, personality, complex, and 
similar terms. In fact, all educators 
couldn't agree as to the meaning of 
such terms. Thus, it is hardly enough 
for us just to talk. As in all reporting, 
we must be understood.” 

Another objection to the letter 
method of reporting is that there is 
no time set aside for give-and-take 
conversation. The report goes home; 
the parent probably reads it; the re- 
port may be filed or thrown away. 
The one certain thing the parent can 


11 Ibid., p. 56. 


12 James L. Hymes, Jr., Effective Home- 
School Relations (New York, 1958), p. 146. 
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do is wait until the next letter comes. 
Under such circumstances the letter 
has less value than the report card. 


If the school uses the letter as their 
system of reporting, a copy of the 
letter should be kept for the records. 
It may also be well advisable for the 
cumulative record to be filled out with 
some grade of an acceptable sort. 
This is not a “must,” but many schools 
and teachers will want to have such 
a record. There is no grade written 
in the informal note to the parents. 


NOW — WHAT’LL YOU HAVE — 
PERSONAL CONSULTATIONS? 

Some of the disadvantages of the 
other two systems of reporting are 
eliminated by the conferences with 
parents. In this face-to-face relation- 
ship the pupil’s progress can be more 
adequately reported; the report can 
be more personalized; and the parent 
will be more likely to understand 
what is to be revealed. The teacher 
must have significant information and 
not just generalizations. This method 
allows the parents and teachers to 
express their individual problems and 
desires. By participating intelligently 
in parent-teacher conferences, the 
teacher will himself grow in his ability 
to understand and guide the pupils 
and also the parents.1* 

It stands to reason that the teachers 
must be capable of such reporting. 
They must know how to gain rapport; 
set parents at ease; get them to ask 
questions; be a good listener as well 
as a good talker; help overcome any 
tensions that might arise; and do all 
in their power to acquire a good rela- 


13 Strang, p. 32. 
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tionship. In a research by Louis Kap- 
lan it was proved that various “blocks” 
were formed between teachers and 
parents in the personal consultation 
system of reporting. He mentions that 
there are misunderstandings or lack of 
agreement over the school program 
and curriculum. Another area of ten- 
sion seems to arise when both parties 
involved tend to protect their vested 
interests, opinions, and pride. Also 
the inadequacies of the two persons 
will cause tension and _ frustration. 
Although this was proved with the 
aid of over five-hundred parents, the 
author concluded that the tension and 
strife which might be found in such 
consultations was not so great that 
such reporting should be discon- 
tinued. Mosts of the parents are 
happy that the teachers are giving 
extra time and effort to help their 
children, and thus the parents are 
willing to help and co-operate in such 
reporting. Mr. Kaplan further urges 
that both parties remember that they 
are approaching the same goal but 
from different points of view.14 


When we prepare to take the added 
effort and time that is necessary for 
these personal consultations that not 
only “just report” but tend to make 
for a better working relationship be- 
tween teachers, parents, and pupils, 
we must build up our system on cer- 
tain foundations. Anne Hoppock gives 
us a number of foundations to keep 
in mind when setting up such a sys- 
tem. In part they are: 


1. The method of reporting should 
14 Louis Kaplan, “Tension in Parent- 


Teacher Relationship,” Elementary School 
Journal, LI (1949), 190—195. 
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reflect and reinforce the basic pur- 
poses of the school. 


2. Reporting should be a two-way 
process; teachers and _ parents 
should help one another to eval- 
uate the pupil’s progress. 

8. Children should have an important 
share in reporting. 


4. Reporting should build a child’s 
self-confidence and reinforce par- 
ent-child relationships. 


5. Reporting to parents is at the heart 
of school-community relationships. 


6. Sufficient time should be taken to 
choose a sound and practical plan 
to learn the needed techniques. 


7. Everybody who is directly affected 
by a plan should help make it and 
evaluate and revise it.15 

The problem of when to report per- 

sonally to parents, as well as where, 
has to be considered. “The trend 
on the part of the administration, 
slight as it is, seems to be toward con- 
sidering reporting a part of the school 
program and making provisions for 
it in the time schedule. Various 
means, such as reserving a part of 
one afternoon a week for conferences, 
providing substitute teachers for re- 
porting time, and establishing a mini- 
mum schedule for a few days, have 
been employed.” 1¢ 

This will help out as far as the 

“when” is concerned, and in this prob- 
lem of personal consultations the time 
element seems to be one of the more 
important. Now where? Hymes seems 
to think, and logically so, that the 
best place to report would be in the 


15 “Foundations for Reporting to Par- 
ents,” The National Elementary Principal, 
XXXI (June 1952), 3—6. ; 


16 Ida B. de Pencier, “Trends in Report- 


ing Pupil Progress,” Elementary School 
Journal, LI (1949), 519—523. 
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individual parent's home. He feels 
that if the parent comes to the teach- 
ers home base, there is likely to be 
more tension, and the parent will act 
as a visitor and say just what she 
assumes is expected of her. His rea- 
soning makes sense, but again there 
is a time element to be considered. 
He does point out, and this might 
make the home visit more feasible, 
that the teacher would be killing two 
birds with one stone. Not only would 
there be reporting, but one would be 
about to add to the continually grow- 
ing knowledge of the child’s back- 
ground." If at all possible, this home 
visit should be a “must”; and if done 
during the year, a certain amount of 
reporting will take place. 


NOW — WHAT’LL YOU HAVE? 

I should like a reporting system that 
would incorporate the ideas as stated 
in the opening portions of this paper. 
I should like a system that parents and 
children would most benefit from, one 
that would make me feel that the 
most has been accomplished; and one 
that makes use of the potentialities of 
child training held by the parents but 
only slightly used by the teachers. 
I should like a system that is de- 
veloped co-operatively, one that. 
shows pupil progress in all phases 
of growth and recognizes the indi- 
vidual and his rights; one that is 
accurate, diagnostic, offers construc- 
tive criticism, easily understood by 
parents and children; one not too 
burdensome in relationship to the 
value; one that reflects the philosophy 
of my school; one that follows after 


17 Hymes, p. 147. 
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the school curriculum and_ school 
methods, which must be acceptable 
to the latest and most successful idea 
of education. 

Wait! Before you discard the ideas 
with the feeling that the writer is a 
“crackpot” who doesn’t know how 
much time there is in a day or a week, 
I had better explain how I should like 
to go about getting such a reporting 
system. We must assume that the 
faculty is in favor of a new and dif- 
ferent method of reporting than the 
formal copy-righted report card that 
so many of us have used and seen. 
Next assume that the philosophies, 
methods, and techniques of these 
teachers are in line with such a re- 
porting change, and then insert a cur- 
riculum that favors such a system of 
reporting. (I will leave this latter to 
another time or person.) 

As mentioned, this system should 
be achieved in a co-operative way, 
but I should like to steer them into 
what I believe to be the best at this 
time. —I should be in favor of per- 
sonal consultations with the parents, 
and should like to see these meetings 
scheduled in the school twice a year. 
In addition to the scheduled confer- 
ences, the teacher well might pay a 
visit to the home of each pupil during 
the latter part of the summer vacation. 

On three different occasions I have 
seen parents brought together with 
the teacher in three different ways. 
One was very haphazard, with no 
appointments, but the parent would 
get a card with a number as in a 
butcher shop and then wait his turn. 
Another system used in a one-room 
school was a time appointment agreed 
upon via the telephone. The third 
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system, used in a five-room school, 
was a letter sent home explaining the 
process, giving the parent a list of the 
appointments that were being offered 
to approximately thirty parents, and 
asking them to mark a first, second, 
and third choice. After the sheets 
were returned, the faculty would sit 
down and figure out the time the par- 
ents should come. Each would space 
his consultations so that if there were 
two or three teachers for a parent to 
see that the parents could go from 
one consultation to another. This 
would require the school to dismiss 
for a reporting day, and the teachers 
to spend at least one evening consult- 
ing with parents. I should like to see 
the teacher have a basis for his dis- 
cussion with the interested parent. 
He might collect his facts from IQ, 
Achievement, or Personality tests, 
Wetzel Grid, observation, sociometric 
studies, case studies, cumulative rec- 
ords, written materials handed in by 
the child, and any other everyday in- 
cidents that might arise. The teacher 
would have to be interested in gather- 
ing facts and trained to observe and 
study “kids.” After the fifteen- to 
twenty-minute periods of consultation 
were over, I should think there should 
be a couple of minutes to write down 
notes and observations in order to 
further help in this continuous study 
of children. After the entire reporting 
was over, I should like the faculty to 
sit down and evaluate their experi- 
ences and rethink their system to find 
ways of improvement. I should give 
a questionnaire to the parents or send 
one to them soon after in order to get 
their opinion of the consultations. 
I should ask them to help us improve 
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our practices in any way they see fit; 
and if they desire to send the answers 
back unsigned, they may. This ques- 
tionnaire might be patterned after one 
that asks the following questions: 
1. Do you feel that you received ade- 
quate information in your confer- 


ence with your child’s teacher in 

regard to: 

a. his progress in the various school 
subjects? 

b. the presence or absence of a 
marked deficiency of any kind 
in his work? 

c. his physical condition and its 
relation to schoolwork? 

d. his school adjustments? 

e. any school policy which you 
wanted explained? 

2. Do you feel that you gave the 
teacher adequate and helpful in- 
formation which will help her to 
understand your child better? 


8. In general what is your reaction to 
the parent-teacher conferences as 
a means of reporting progress of 
pupils in school? 


Note: It is not required that you sign 
this report if you prefer not to. We 
appreciate your taking this time to 
see us. 18 
I should like to see, and at present 
this is a must, the school record sys- 
tem receive some sort of letter or 
number grade and possibly some writ- 
ten comments in regard to the child 
and parent. 


This is generally what I should like 
to see done and hope to try out in 
the position that I find myself. I be- 


18 George P. Mecham, “Parent Teachers 
Conferences as A Reporting Technique,” 
Texas Outlook, XXVI (1942), 18—20. 


lieve these things can be partially 
achieved, as we have proved from 
past experience. But we still have 
a long way to go, and it will take 
effort, study, planning, throwing out, 
pulling-in, and, above all, time. 

Maybe after our time is more profit- 
ably spent, we shall see with the busi- 
nessman that it really does pay to 
advertise. Maybe some of our other 
problems will look and be smaller. 
Maybe our discipline problems will 
be minimized. Maybe our money 
problems will become less pressing. 
Maybe teachers will have more of 
a feeling of accomplishing what they 
set out to do and planned for during 
their college preparatory work. May- 
be we shall find the profession looked 
upon in a new light. Maybe, maybe, 
maybe — anyway, for now, that’s what 
Ill have. 
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Looking Back. — The 1956 LEA-NLPTL 
convention registration report, as released 
by the Arrangements Committee, reveals a 
total registration of 810. The conventioners 
included 18 pastors, 116 men _ teachers, 
14 women teachers, 42 laymen, and 120 
laywomen. 

One hundred and fifteen delegates repre- 
sented local parent-teachers organizations, 
while 132 members of the LEA participated 
in LEA convention affairs. 

Looking Back Again. — We began this 
column with some typically American let- 
ter combinations. We hope we did not lose 
too many readers. To the uninitiated: The 
letters LEA designate the only association 
of professional Lutheran educators, the Lu- 
theran Education Association. Present mem- 
bership roster includes persons interested in 
Christian education. (Is your name _ in- 
cluded? ) 

The letters NLPTL refer to the National 
Lutheran Parent-Teacher League, a depart- 
ment of the LEA, organized four years ago 
to foster home-school-church relationships. 
Have you examined the kit of materials 
made available by the NLPTL? It’s readily 
available; write to the LEA-NLPTL Office, 
7400 Augusta Street, River Forest, Ill. 


Convention Resolutions — LEA 

Resolution No. 1 

WueEreEas, Synod’s Board for Parish Edu- 
cation is providing special emphasis during 
the coming year in the area of Christian 
family life; and 

Wuenreas, The needs of youth for spiritual 
guidance and direction are ever increasing; 
and 

Wuenreas, This is an area of special con- 
cern for educational leaders in church, 
school, and home; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the asso- 
ciation evaluate the youth program in their 
parishes and that they use their leadership 
abilities to influence active participation by 
lay members in the establishment and/or 
strengthening of an adequate program of 
spiritual growth and development; and be 
it further 
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Resolved, That the officers be directed to 
use all available means to implement this 
resolution and to report on their activities 
in this regard at the next convention. 


No. 2 


Wuereas, The question of the call of the 
church’s full-time workers is currently being 
studied by synodical and District groups; 
and 

Wueress, A departure from the tradi- 
tional, soundly Scriptural, and time-tested 
procedure of extending a permanent call to 
regular male teachers has been noted in 
the church; and 

Wuereas, We view this matter with deep 
and serious concern; therefore be it 


Resolved, 


a) That we urge a continuation of the 
practice of issuing permanent calls to 
teachers; 

b) That we ask Synod’s Board for Parish 
Education to give serious attention to this 
matter; and 

c) That the Executive Board report on 
this matter at the 1957 convention of the 
Lutheran Education Association. 


Resolution 


Resolution No. 8 

Wuereas, The fourteenth annual con- 
vention of the LEA has been privileged to 
use the facilities of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege; be it 

Resolved, That we express our sincere 
appreciation to President M. Koehneke, the 
business office, and all concerned with help- 
ing us to conduct our business in a most 
efficient and satisfying manner. 


Resolution No. 4 

Wuereas, The success of any convention 
is the result of many hours of preparatory 
work on the part of the executive board, 
program committee, housing committee, and 
others associated with the various functions 
necessary to conduct such an enterprise; 
be it 

Resolved, That we congratulate all those 
concerned upon the careful planning which 
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made this convention most satisfying; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we express our sincere 
thanks to the lecturers of the several groups, 
the banquet speaker, Dr. Frank B. Miller, 
and the essayists for the inspiring and 
thought-provoking presentations to the con- 
vention. 


Resolution No. 5 

WueEreas, The tone of the convention 
was kept at a high spiritual level by the 
various devotions; be it 


Resolved, That we thank the several 
chaplains and musicians for their contri- 
butions to this cause. 


Resolution No. 6 


Wuereas, Dr. Arthur L. Miller was 
scheduled to deliver an essay at this con- 
vention; and 

Wuereas, God in His wisdom beyond our 
understanding has permitted Dr. Miller to 
undergo major surgery; and 

Wuereas, God in His mercy has also 
offered His protecting hand and is granting 
rapid recovery; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we express our apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Miller for his efforts in behalf of 
the LEA and assure him of our continued 
prayers to our heavenly Father in his behalf; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we thank Almighty God 
for returning His servant for further service 
in the Church Militant. 


Convention Resolutions — NLPTL 


Resolution No. 1 Emblem 

Wuereas, The NLPTL Council has con- 
sidered a number of proposed designs and 
has submitted these in the pages of Nurture 
to our member groups; and 

Wuereas, The response has been greatest 
in favor of the emblem used at this con- 
vention; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the NLPTL adopt the 
emblem with the open Bible, the words 
“Train Up a Child” on the Bible, the Chi- 
Rho over the Bible representing. Christ- 
centered training, and the name National 
Lutheran Parent-Teacher League printed 
outside the circle; and be it further 


Resolved, That we extend deep gratitude 
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to those persons who designed this emblem; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we encourage its use on 
letterheads, programs, and other materials 
on local, area, and national levels. 


Resolution No. 2 Promotion 


Wuereas, The Lord has visibly blessed 
our association, granting us a membership 
of 415 groups in four years; and 

Wuereas, Approximately 4,000 of the 
5,000 congregations in The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod have no parent- 
teacher groups; and 

Wuereas, All congregations would profit 
greatly from a good parent-guidance serv- 
ice; therefore be it 

Resolved, 


a) That the League authorize its coun- 
cil to set up an effective, tested program 
for the extension of our services to more 
congregations; 

b) That we encourage local parent-teacher 
groups now affiliated with the League to 
promote, as opportunity presents itself, the 
PTL program materials, in congregations 
not having organized parent-teacher activity, 
and help extend the League by organizing 
such groups, in order to obtain the benefits 
and services of affiliation with the NLPTL; 
and 

c) That those PTL groups in a given 
area be encouraged to conduct rallies, or 
training institutes, or workshops, in order 
to reach all congregations of the area; and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That the council provide guid- 
ance in setting up effective area programs. 


No. 8 

Thanks and Dedication 

Wuereas, The Family Life Committee of 
the Board for Parish Education proposed 
recognition of the ULPTL to the 44th Con- 
vention of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, convened at St. Paul, Minn., 
June 20—29, 1956; and 

Wuereas, Our beloved church body 
passed the following resolution: “That 
Synod endorse the new program of service 
to Christian parents made available through 
the work of the National Lutheran Parent- 
Teacher League, a department of the Lu- 
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theran Education Association, and advise 
congregations to use these helpful new serv- 
ices’; and 

Wuereas, The NLPTL desires to be and 
remain a service organization of our church 
body; therefore be it 

Resolved, 


a) That we express our gratitude and 
appreciation to the President and Secretary 
of Synod, to the Family Life Committee, 
and the Board for Parish Education for this 
word of encouragement and approval; and 

b) That we continue to dedicate ourselves 
to our objective “to help parents and teach- 
ers to co-operate intelligently in the Chris- 
tian training of the child”; and be it further 


Resolved, That we keep foremost in all 
our activities the ideal of constructive serv- 
ice to the local congregation, its parents, 
and its teachers. 


Resolution No. 4 Recognition 


Wuereas, The members of. the NLPTL 
council have given unstintingly of their 
time and talents in a spirit of high dedica- 
tion; and 

Wuereas, Past and present members of 
the council have contributed much to the 
objectives, spirit, and practical program of 
the ULPTL,; therefore be it 

Resolved, 

a) That the NLPTL, in convention as- 
sembled, extend to members of the council 
its heartfelt thanks and commit them to God 
for a rich measure of His blessings, namely: 
Dr. W. A. Link, Mrs. Lucille Klaas, Rev. 
Walter Maas, Rev. A. J. Bueltmann, Mrs. 
Maria Stelter, Mr. Howard Swacina, Rev. 
Paul Roeder, and Dr. O. E. Feucht; and 

b) That we further acknowledge the 
services of all past members of the council 
and herewith bestow a proclamation of 
gratitude and appreciation upon Mr. Ronald 
A. Kunz, first president; Mrs. Lucy Boehme, 
first secretary; Mr. Art Magel, first vice- 
president; Mr. Donald Behnken, first teacher 
member of council; and Rev. Erwin Kolb, 
first editor of Nurture. 


No. 5 
Sunday School PTL’s 


Wueneas, The Sunday school is the chief 


Resolution 
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instrument for reaching the majority of the 
children of our church; and 


WueEreEas, The effectiveness of the Sun- 
day school could be increased significantly 
by a closer relationship between parents and 
teachers; and 


Wuenreas, The establishment of separate 
PTL’s for Sunday schools in many instances 
would result in duplication of aims and 
efforts of existing PTL’s; therefore be it 


Resolved, That existing PTL’s be en- 
couraged to expand their organizational 
framework to include in their membership 
the parents of the children of the Sunday 
school and in their program the interest 
of the Sunday school; and be it further 


Resolved, That those congregations hav- 
ing no parish school be urged to organize 
a Sunday school parent-teacher league. 


Resolution No. 6 
Aid Association for Lutherans Grant 


Wuereas, The NLPTL is in receipt of a 
generous grant from the Aid Association for 
Lutherans for the promotion of the NLPTL; 
and 

Wuereas, Mr. A. Magel and Rev. E. H. 
Neumann were largely instrumental in ob- 
taining this grant; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the sincere gratitude and 
appreciation of the NLPTL be extended to 
the Aid Association for Lutherans for the 
timely donation and to Mr. A. Magel and 
Rev. E. H. Neumann for their efforts in 
behalf of the NLPTL. 


No. 7 
Membership Renewal 


Resolution 


WuerEas, A large number of local parent- 
teacher leagues fail to take appropriate 
action in time to prevent their membership 
in the NLPTL from lapsing; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the individual parent- 
teacher leagues be urged to authorize their 
officers to renew membership in the NLPTL 
one month prior to expiration of member- 
ship. 

No. 8 Thanks 


Wuereas, We were permitted to experi- 
ence a very pleasant and successful con- 
vention; and 


Resolution 
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Wuereas, Much of the success of the 
convention is due to participating individuals 
and groups; be it 

Resolved, That we extend expressions of 
thanks to the following individuals and 
groups: 

1) Rev. Walter Maas for designing and 
setting up the effective NLPTL display used 
here and at the synodical convention; 

2) Concordia Publishing House for the 
helpful book display and for the splendid 


co-operation in the production of the 
Parent Guidance Series booklets; 

8) The convention committee for its ex- 
cellent planning program; 

4) Christ Lutheran Church for providing 
a splendid program of Christian fellowship; 

5) All speakers, panelists, sectional 
leaders, and participants in this convention; 

6) Mr. Elmer Jagow and his staff for 
the excellent meals, lodging, and other 
services. 


A MEMO FROM MO 


Dear Lv: 


So you’ve finally gotten the O. K. to cover the fading, peeling buff on your 


classroom walls! Congratulations! 


Remembering the time when this miracle happened at my former school, 
I can understand just how helpless you feel. Funny, isn’t it? For years we 
try to convince the Board that the dark blotches aren’t shadows thrown by the 
classroom flag. Then, when it dawns that we're right, we don’t know what 


to suggest to the painter. 


I wish I’d have had the sense to ask the color experts for guidance. 
Instead, we used assorted paints left over from redecorating the church and 
parsonage a year before. My poor eyeballs — and suffering kiddies! 

Therefore, Suggestion Number One: Admit that you have trouble even 
memorizing the colors of the rainbow, let alone knowing what they’re all about. 
Suggestion Number Two: Find a paint store and ask their help. If they can’t 
give it, they'll be able to give you literature and recommend the name of some 


interior decorator. 


Suggestion Number Three comes courtesy of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, 1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. Their free illustrated booklet Color 
Dynamics for Grade School, High Schools, Colleges shows how the “energy 
in color” affects people. The psychology of color is interestingly explained. For 


example, page 4 tells you that... 


Yellow is a reminder of sunlight and warmth, having a cheery and 


stimulating effect. 


Blue can either cool you off (this would be useful for teachers) or 
depress you if you’re too generous with the brush. 
Red may give energy or, if used too liberally, irritate. 
Green takes you out to restful nature. 
Violet is for royalty, not for you. 
Orange “is the brightest and most cheerful of all colors.” By the way, 
did you know that peach, ivory, and — perish the thought! — buff are tints 
of orange, and among the most widely used colors? 
Color Dynamics also mentions that colors should be chosen and placed 
in keeping with the job they have to do. It helpfully applies this thought in 
both text and colored pictures. (How I wish I had that kindergarten room 


on page 9.) 


Now you know all the answers and exactly what to do. Seriously, though, 
I think you ought to go into the matter thoroughly before any brushes are 
wielded. You and your pupils are going to have to live in the classroom for 
many an hour. And if you're going to spend all that money for redecorating, 
you might as well get the most you can for each dollar. 

I'll be looking for a photo of your new interiors — in dynamic color, 


of course! 


Vividly yours, 
Mo 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: John Choitz, Emil H. Deffner, Theo. Kuehnert, William Lehmann, Jr., Daniel 
E. Poellot, Alfred F. Schmieding, Marilyn Wendt, Leslie Zeddies. 


BOOKS 
RELICION 


THE MINISTRY OF THE GLORY CLOUD. By Rev. Robert Ervin Hough, D.D. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. x and 145 pages. $3.50. 

The appearance of the Shekinah, the cloud indicating the presence of the Lord, is 
familiar to Bible students. Usually it is associated mainly with the Exodus and with the 
cloud that filled the tabernacle and the temple. In this book the author lists no fewer 
than 14 appearances of the cloud, and in each case offers interpretation to make his point. 
The result is a fascinating study of a series of incidents from a new and refreshing point 
of view. Except for the area of eschatology the treatment is doctrinally sound. The level 
of presentation is deeply reverent. The book is profitable reading. Di EP. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE. By Olaf Olsson and Emil G. Chinlund. Rock Island, IIL: 
Augustana Book Concern. 85 cents. 

This booklet contains meditations by Dr. Olaf Olsson, Augustana theological professor 
until 1900, and Emil G. Chinlund on “The Christian Hope” and “Meditations on Death 
and the Resurrection.” 

The meditations are simple, Scriptural, and directed toward people who are sorrowing 
over the loss of a loved one. J.C 

EDUCATION 


MY SON JOHNNY. By John McNulty. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955. xv and 
160 pages. $3.00. 

The blurb on the jacket of this book, stating that John McNulty is best known for his 
“delightful stories in or about New York’s Third Avenue saloons,” almost scared this 
reviewer away from reading My Son Johnny. The further statement that “his work has 
appeared” in certain highbrow magazines wasn’t encouraging either. Both statements led 
this reviewer to read with his guards up. He could have saved himself these premonitions, 
for My Son Johnny turned out to be enjoyable reading. It is an account of the author’s 
own son’s career from birth to his sixth year. 

The author has a beguiling way of weaving his own innocence into the story. He gives 
some evidence of being acquainted with certain well-known books of child specialists 
in medicine and psychology. 

This book by “a quietly strutting father” is delightful reading. It is harmless except 
possibly the references to television as related to child pretending. This reviewer could 
tell at least one story in which trick photography on television led a five-year-old to an 
extremely dangerous act. ALES: 

87 
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Liprary Books 


SOUNDS WE HEAR. By Illa Podendorf. Chicago: Children’s Press, 1956. 47 pages. $2.00. 


Another in the “True Book” series, Sounds We Hear is a delightfully written science 
book on the primary level. The author encourages a new sensitiveness to sounds. She 
says, “We can learn to be good listeners.” 

A variety of subject matter is included. The chapter headings are: We Hear Sounds; 
Souds Are Caused by Vibrations; We Hear with Our Ears; Other Animals Hear Sounds; 
We Make Sounds; Other Animals Make Sounds; Some Sounds Are Pleasant; Many Sounds 
Have Meaning. 


The book itself is easy for a child to handle. The printing is large and easy to read. 
There is a large illustration on each page; often a picture accompanies each new point. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the text involves words which are included in the Combined 
Word List for Primary Reading. Sounds We Hear would serve as an excellent introduction 
to a science unit on sounds. 

A better understanding of sounds and their meaning opens up a vast new world 
to the child. M. W. 


SEASONS. By Illa Podendorf. Chicago: Children’s Press, 1956. 47 pages. $2.00. 


In The True Book of Seasons, the author of Sounds We Hear and Weeds and Wild- 
flowers, presents a simple explanation of the changing seasons and how the earth adapts 
itself to each season. The author considers the sun in relation to the seasons and each 
of the four seasons separately. 


Each page contains at least one two-color illustration. The print is large and readable. 
At least 98 per cent of the text in all True Books is composed of words found in the 
Combined Word List for Primary Reading. M. W. 


PHILOSOPHY 


RIGHT OR WRONG. By T. B. Maston. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1955. 146 pages. 


Mr. Maston is a professor of ethics at Southwestern Baptist Seminary in Fort Worth, 
Tex. This book, his fifth, reflects his work with, and interest in, the problems of young 
people, especially college young people. It was written in an attempt to set up 
“principles you can use to decide for yourself what is right and wrong for you to do.” 

This reviewer experiences mixed feelings toward Mr. Maston’s efforts. There is much 
that can be said in commendation of the book. There is also much which is harmful and 
contradictory in it. The book divides into two sections: (1) a canon of inquiry is developed 
and explained, and (2) problems which bother young people are dealt with. Had 
Mr. Maston contented himself with writing only a first part and developing its ideas more 
fully, this book would have merited an unqualified approval. The sole criticism of the 
first part has to do with its obvious naiveté. The second part, however, is simply another 
restatement of the old American version of Reformed-theology ethics. It abounds in dis- 
tortion, suppression of facts, appeals to authority, and argumenta ad hominem. 


One of the basic requirements of a book is consistency with itself. This book fails 
to meet this requirement. Nevertheless, the book is worth having for the sake of its first 
part. Mr. Maston points out that for a Christian any ethical decision involves the gathering 
of adequate information, an analysis of the worth of the contemplated action, and an 
evaluation of its possible effects. Considering them in reverse order: there must be a con- 
cern for the effects of the action upon the self, others, and the cause of Christ; as to the 
action itself, it may be tested by public approbation, universality of worth, and divine 
commendability; as to information, this may be provided by personal experience, the 
experience of others, and divine revelation. Obviously there are problems in all of these 
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areas. It is understandable that Mr. Maston, concerned as he is to write this text for 

young people, must oversimplify his presentation. It would be interesting to read a text 

by Mr. Maston which treats in a more profound fashion the principles here expressed. 
W.L. 


Music 


OUR SINGING NATION. By Staff editors. Chicago: Hall and McCreary Co., 1955. 
164 pages. 75 cents. 


This booklet of 175 songs might be used in the upper grades of our schools, co-ordinat- 
ing music with American history and geography units. 

These are the sea chanteys, patriotic songs, hymns, ballads, spirituals, work songs, and 
regional folk songs which were either brought over by the first immigrants or developed 
through the years by the pioneers and people of the twentieth century. 


Background information and descriptions of the times in which the songs became pop- 
ular preface the various period groupings. The four-part settings may be sung by mixed 
voices or in unison. 

The collection might be more valuable if some of the songs had been arranged for 
two- or three-part treble voices, for S. A. B. choirs, or if descants and varied accompani- 
ments had been supplied. L. Z. 


SOCIOLOGY 


ANALYTICAL SOCIOLOGY. Social Situations and Social Problems. By Lowell J. Carr. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 795 pages. 


The author presents an approach to sociology somewhat different from the one that 
is found in the usual introductory books. The volume is organized into two sections: 
(1) “The Socialized World in Being” and (II) “The Social World in Trouble.” The 
first section is descriptive and analytical, and the second section evaluates and appraises 
social conditions and situations in the United States. 

The author intends to break with the tradition “that the best way to begin the study 
of group phenomena is to read about them rather than to look at them.” He feels that 
the better method of teaching introductory sociology is to give the student “knowledge 
about” the subject. 

The reviewer feels that this approach to sociology deserves to be given a trial. 

MAIS 


Avupio-VisusL Aips 


HOW TO BE A CHALK ARTIST, By George Sweeting. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 1953. 63 pages. $1.50. 


Mr. Sweeting writes for beginners as well as for accomplished artists. He gives full 
directions for do-it-yourself enthusiasts in matters of needed materials, technique, com- 
position, and programs. The use of fluoro chalk and black light should prove especially 
thrilling. The pictures described have spiritual themes: The Holy City, The Regions Be- 
yond, Calvary, The Passover, The Haven of Rest, and The End of the Road. E. H.D. 


CURRENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.” By John B. Geissinger. 
The American School Board Journal, August 1956, pp. 27—29. 

The writer, superintendent of public schools in Somerville, N. J., describes an 

experimental program of foreign-language instruction in the public schools of his community. 

Before the program was launched in 1949, the plan was discussed in conferences and 
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study groups of parents and teachers, who then endorsed the proposal wholeheartedly. 
The third grade was made the starting point, with Spanish and French rotating — the 
first third grade which began with Spanish continued with that language through Grade 8; 
the next third grade the following year began with French and continued French through 
Grade 8. 


The first group of pupils who had studied Spanish since their third grade are now 
in high school. Of 47 students in the group who continued college Spanish in high school 
only one failed despite the fact that the IQ’s ranged from 87 to 187. 


The third grade was chosen as the starting point of the program because, according 
to Miss Margaret C. McCormack, supervisor of the elementary schools in Somerville, the 
children of that age “still have the flexible speech organs of early childhood and a freedom 
from self-consciousness that leads to perfect imitation.” 


Somerville has a population of 14,000 and a school enrollment from kindergarten 
through Grade 12 of slightly over 3,000. The foreign-language teaching program may 
be expanded to include German. Although the program is admittedly not perfect, the 
“children have increased their understanding and appreciation of foreign lands and peoples. 
They know more of the traditions, games, music, geography, and history of these foreign 
lands than their parents now know.” 


Foreign-language instruction in public elementary schools is gaining popularity in 
our country. The writer presents the following data from the U.S. Office of Education: 
In 1953 about 150,000 pupils in 86 communities in 29 states received foreign-language 
instruction; in 1954 the number had grown to 225,000 pupils in 152 communities in 
35 states; and in 1955 the number was approaching the 800,000 mark in 203 communi- 
ties in 35 states. 


“HISTORY: STARGAZING INTO THE PAST.” By Richard E. Gross. Educational 
Leadership, May 1956, pp. 497—502. 


The writer raises the question: How can history serve education? 

He introduces his discussion by calling attention to the generally accepted purposes 
of history. Although we know that history never repeats itself, we have learned that it 
interprets the past, serves us as a guide in dealing with the present, and helps us to 
face the future. 


After pointing briefly to the role of history in the school curriculum, the writer 
discusses the value of history to the educator. Here he limits himself to the history of 
education. 


Educators should be familiar with representative educational thinkers of the past, 
with their philosophies and with their contributions to the development of modern methods 
of teaching. Such knowledge of history will prove beneficial to educators in a number 
of respects. It will tend to make a teacher patient who is interested in educational 
experimentation because history shows him that the development of educational theory 
and practice required time and effort and frequently had to meet and overcome resistance. 
Furthermore, familiarity with history leads one to realize that much of what is regarded 
as new is a recurrence of something which has been tried in the past in a different 
cultural setting. This realization helps the modern educator to distinguish between worth- 
while developments and mere fads on the educational scene. 


The stimulating article concludes with citing Charles A. Beard’s summary of the 
“lessons” of history which have meaning and significance for the educator: “(a) Whom the 
gods would destroy they first make mad with power. (b) The mills of God grind slowly, 
yet they grind exceedingly small. (c) The bee fertilizes the flower it robs. (d) When 
it is dark enough, you can see the stars.” Tak. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


“OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New Administrative Appointments. — Dr. 
A. O. Fuerbringer has announced the ap- 
pointments for administrative officers, July 1, 
1956, to June 30, 1958. These have been 
approved by the Board of Control and the 
Board for Higher Education. 

New to the administrative staff will be 
Dr. Martin H. Franzmann, who has replaced 
Dr. G. V. Schick as chairman of the exeget- 
ical department; Dr. E. L. Lueker, director 
of the Correspondence School; Dr. R. R. 
Caemmerer, dean of the chapel; and Prof. 
Wm. J. Danker, director of missionary train- 
ing. 

As dean of the chapel, Dr. Caemmerer 
administers a program for seminary worship 
both during the regular session and the 
summer school. He assigns speakers for the 
morning devotions and co-ordinates the work 
of speakers, musicians, and ushers. In ad- 
dition to worship services, he also supervises 
all special services at the seminary. 

The Correspondence School has been reor- 
ganized and strengthened, with Dr. Lueker 
as director. Formerly the direction of the 
Correspondence School was among the 
duties assigned to the director for graduate 
studies. New courses will be developed to 
enrich the program. A total of 23 courses 
will be offered. The materials are designed 
to meet the needs of pastors interested in 
refresher courses, pastors working toward 
their B. A. or B. D., members of the teach- 
ing profession interested in advanced work 
in theology, persons approved for a colloquy 
program and preparing for a colloquy, sem- 
iuary students who want to make up de- 
ficiencies in courses, and missionaries in for- 
eign countries. 

Faculty Assembly. — About 40 members 
of the teaching staff attended the sixth an- 
nual assembly of the faculty at Pere Mar- 
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quette State Park, September 6—7. In ad- 
dition to the fellowship and recreation, the 
members heard the following papers: “The 
Role of Biblical Interpretation in Lutheran 
Theology,” by Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann; 
“Current Issues in Church-State Relations,” 
by Dr. C. S. Meyer; “Thoughts on Lutheran 
Education,” by Dr. Paul M. Bretscher, and 
a book review of Kuenneth’s Theologie der 
Auferstehung, by Dr. E. L. Lueker. 


New Staff Members.—In September 1956 
Rev. Herbert P. Dorn, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
joined the staff of Concordia Seminary as 
assistant librarian. He was installed in the 
opening service on September 16. 

Rev. Paul Herbert Riedel, 35, Oradell, 
N.J., accepted the call extended to him by 
the Board of Control, Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, to serve as instructor in philos- 
ophy. He also was installed in the opening 
service of the seminary, September 16. 


Record Enrollment.— The registrar an- 
nounced a tentative enrollment of 925 stu- 
dents. The first-year class of 228 students 
is the largest ever to matriculate at Con- 
cordia Seminary. Other classes had the fol- 
lowing projected enrollment: 2d year — 193; 
3d year —170; 4th year —175; and vic- 
ars — 161. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Called Home. — During the month of Au- 
gust Concordia was saddened by the deaths 
of Eugene Miessler, member of the Board of 
Control, and of Dr. and Mrs. Theo. G. 
Stelzer. 

Mr. Miessler, prominent druggist of Co- 
lumbus, Nebr., died suddenly in his home 
on August 2. Besides serving on the Board 
of Control of Concordia, he was active in 
the Lutheran Laymen’s League, the Lu- 
theran Education Association, and the Board 
of Christian Education of the Northern Ne- 
braska District. 

Dr. Stelzer was killed instantly in an au- 
tomobile accident near Gallup, N. Mex., on 
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August 11, while he was en route from Los 
Angeles, Calif., to Boulder, Colo., where he 
was scheduled to participate in a workshop 
sponsored by the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing. Mrs. Stelzer was crit- 
ically injured in the same accident and died 
in St. Mary’s Hospital at Gallup on Au- 
gust 17, a half hour after Dr. Stelzer’s 
funeral. 

According to information from Gallup, a 
car driven by Sam Burch of Mayfield, Colo., 
veered into the left-hand lane while round- 
ing a curve, and the two cars met head-on. 

Dr. Stelzer began his teaching career as 
organist, choirmaster, and principal of Trin- 
ity English Lutheran School in Racine, Wis. 
He taught there until 1923. From 1923 to 
1927 he was organist, choirmaster, and prin- 
cipal of Trinity Lutheran School in Osh- 
kosh, Wis. He joined the faculty of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., on 
January 23, 1927, where he had been active 
ever since. 

Dr. Stelzer was music editor of LUTHERAN 
Epucation from 1938 until the time of his 


death. 


Conference. — Most of the Concordia 
staff members attended the three-day joint 
convention of pastors and teachers of the 
Southern Nebraska District at Concordia 
Teachers College August 7—9. 

Doctrinal matters, intersynodical relations, 
missions, and Christian education occupied 
most of the time of the opening-day sessions. 
Wednesday and Thursday were devoted to 
a thorough discussion of Synod’s family life 
program, Christian stewardship, and the 
rural life report. 


Gift. — A valuable X-ray machine has 
been added to the physics-laboratory equip- 
ment. The machine is the gift of Dr. B. E. 
Morrow, long-time Seward physician and 
surgeon. 

Staff Changes. — Several staff changes 
have taken place at Concordia. Mr. Martin 
B. Kirch of Temple City, Calif., has ac- 
cepted the appointment as assistant profes- 
sor in the field of education to fill the 
vacancy created by Mr. Robert Garmatz’s 
appointment as utilization representative of 
the Audio-Visual Aids department of Con- 
cordia Publishing House. 


[October 


Mr. Enno Klammer, instructor in religion 
and social studies, has accepted a call into 
the ministry in the Feather River area of 
California. 

Mr. Paul Nesper, principal of Concordia 
High School since 1952, has accepted a 
position with the Teachers College at the 
University of Nebraska. Walter Hardt, dean 
of students of Concordia High School, has 
been appointed acting principal to replace 
Mr. Nesper. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIvER Forest, IL. 


Staff Inducted at Opening Service. — The 
people who have recently joined the faculty 
and staff of Concordia were inducted into 
office in the opening service of the ninety- 
third academic year of Concordia Teachers 
College, Thursday, September 13, 10 A. M., 
in Grace Church. President M. L. Koehneke 
was the speaker, and his sermon was based 
on Phil. 3:13, 14, “This One Thing.” 


They are: 


Harold F. Brockberg, M. S. — Physical 
Education 

Ronald E. Freudenburg, B. S. — Music 

Ralph W. Heinze, B.S. — Social Science 
(assistant ) 

Julia Hennig, M. Mus. — Music 

Harriet Meyer, M. A. — Music 

Rodney E. Millard, B, S$. — chemistry 
(assistant ) 

Frederick H. Pralle, B. A. — Religion 

Ralph L. Reinke, M. A. — Education 

James O, Roberts, M. A. — English 

Donald D. Wall, B. S. — Music 

Andrew Weyermann, S. T. M. — Religion 

Miss Lucile Kraus — Assistant Supervisor in 
Women’s Dormitory 

Miss Nancy Dombros — Teacher in Campus 
Training School 


Serving part-time this school year are: 
The Rev. William Lehmann, Jr., M. A. — 
Philosophy 
The Rev, Robert Schroeter, M. A. — Speech 
Mr. Werner Grams, M. Mus. — Music 
Mr. Gerhardt Becker, B. S. — Music 
Enrollment Reaches 780. — The regis- 
trar’s office on September 5 reported the 
following tentative enrollment figures: 
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Freshmen enrollment 994 
Transfers from other schools ______ 73 


These figures helped swell the total resi- 
dent enrollment (they do not include supply 
students in the field) at Concordia to 730, 
the highest in the history of the school. 

For the first time in the history of the 
school, because of the increased enrollment, 
the chapel will not be used for daily devo- 
tions. All chapel services will be held in 
the gymnasium, adding to the excessive 
number of activities scheduled for that 


building. - 
Dr. Herbert H. Gross visits Latin Ameri- 
can Countries. — Dr. Herbert H. Gross, 


professor of geography and editor of Lv- 
THERAN EpucaTion, during the months of 
July and August completed an extensive 
tour which took him through many of the 
Latin American countries. His destination 
was the International Geographic Congress, 
which met August 8—18 in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, where Dr. Gross read a paper on 
“Research in Geographic Education” ( United 
States). The paper was a résumé of the 
research carried on in the field of educa- 
tional geography and a projection of the 
research which must still be done by edu- 
cational geographers. 

Dr. Gross visited numerous elementary 
and high schools, colleges and universities 
during his travels. He was impressed with 
how much some people accomplish with so 
little. He observed that in general the 
wealthier people send their children to 
private schools, while the poor go to the 
public schools. 

Faculty Conference at Lake Geneva. — 
More than forty members of the River 
Forest faculty gathered in a preschool con- 
ference at Lake Geneva, Wis., September 
5—7. 

The program provided an opportunity 
for a discussion of plans for the new school 
year, a newly compiled faculty handbook, 
and the implications for the college of the 
St. Paul Convention. 

In addition several faculty members 
formed a panel to discuss major issues in 
American education, i. e., Religion in the 
Public Schools, The Impact of Increased 
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Enrollment on Higher Education, Federal 
Aid to Education, and Desegregation. 
Much of the remaining time was devoted 
to a discussion of College Teaching, princi- 
pally the aims, methods, and outcomes. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Enrollment Statistics. — The following 
enrollment figures were announced on Sep- 
tember 5 by Prof. J. Henry Gienapp, regis- 
trar: high school department — 100 fresh- 
men, 90 sophomores, 60 juniors, and 58 
seniors; college department — 91 freshmen 
and 37 sophomores. The total is 436. 

More than sixty applicants could not be 
admitted to the high school department 
because of a lack of dormitory facilities. 
Forty of these have been recommended to 
other schools in the synodical system, notably 
those in St. Paul, Minn.; Winfield, Kans.; 
and Concordia, Mo., and have been ac- 
cepted. Approximately twenty decided to 
enroll in local high schools and promised 
to re-apply next year for admission into the 
synodical system. 

Faculty Personnel. — President Walter 
W. Stuenkel announced that Prof. J. Henry 
Gienapp had been appointed registrar to 
succeed Prof. Elmer J. Moeller, who has 
accepted a call to Concordia Theological 
Seminary in Springfield, Ill. 

Rev. Robert O. Bannon, former pastor of 
Our Redeemer Lutheran Church in Dear- 
born, Mich., arrived on September 18 to 
serve as associate professor in the depart- 
ment of social sciences. 

Rev. Arthur F. Graudin, former pastor 
of St. James Lutheran Church, Marion, Ind., 
arrived on September 24 to serve as assistant 
professor of classical languages. 

At the age of 75, Prof. Henry M. Zur- 
stadt, a retired Lutheran schoolteacher 
(Concordia Teachers College, Addison, IIl., 
701) and now teaching in the German de- 
partment, is one of the more interesting 
figures on the campus. “Professor Zurstadt 
is amazingly well preserved,” said President 
Stuenkel, “and able to render efficient serv- 
ice. His continuing alertness to problems in 
Christian education and his spry movements 
belie his age. We are grateful for his help, 
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especially for his willingness to teach twenty 
periods in the high school department until 
a regular staff member becomes available, 
and we pray God to preserve his strength.” 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
St. Paut, MINN. 


Orientation. — A new orientation program 
was introduced this year. The 152 new col- 
lege students arrived six days early in order 
to complete the necessary standardized tests 
and other preclass orientation to college life. 
The program was under the general direc- 
tion of Prof. Eugene Heuer. Regular regis- 
tration day on Tuesday, September 4, found 
the rest of the 490 students registering. The 
Concordia Guild served coffee and dough- 
nuts throughout the day for the parents and 
others present. 

Assistant Professor Eugene Linse and In- 
structor Norbert Hattendorf were inducted 
into their offices during the opening service. 

Regional Conference. — A faculty com- 
mittee has been appointed to make plans for 
a regional staff conference of the Midwest 
Lutheran colleges to be held at St. Paul, 
possibly in November. 


Curricular Changes. — Several new de- 
velopments occurred in the high school cur- 
riculum this year. This is the second year 
of a growing four-year program of required 
music. The 11th-grade class is undertaking 
an experimental or exploratory course in- 
tegrating American History and Religion, as 
they relate to each other. 


LuTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEx. 


Opening of School Year. — Concordia 
College and High School began its 31st year 
with an opening service in Trinity Lutheran 
Church on Sunday, September 2. A recep- 
tion for parents, students, and faculty was 
held at the college after the service. 


New Staff Members. — Mr. Donald Spitz 
assumed the position of athletic director 
and coach on the college Staff this year. 
Mr. Spitz is a graduate of St. Paul’s College 
in Concordia, Mo., and of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Norman Egelhoff was chosen as busi- 
ness manager of Concordia. He received his 
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academic training at Lawrence College, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., and at the University of Texas, 
where he received the B. B. A. degree from 
the school of Business Administration. 


Meetings on Campus. — A number of 
Texas District meetings were held on the 
campus during the summer months: the 
Emergency Teachers Workshop, the Dis- 
trict Teachers, the Circuit Visitors, the Cir- 
cuit Stewardship Representatives, the School 
Visitors, and the Fiscal Conference. 


Student Housing. — This year some of the 
male students will live in the house which 
formerly served as the president’s home. 
Remodeling of this house is scheduled to 
begin as soon as the new home being built 
for the president has been completed. 


VIEWS OF LABOR 


The AFL-CIO convention in New York 
passed a block of resolutions which drew 
from the educational philosophies of both 
the former CIO and the former AFL. 
These included recommendations for: 

1. Five types of Federal aid — for school 
construction, teachers’ salaries, loans and 
scholarships, health and welfare service for 
all children (in public and private schools), 
and for the eradication of illiteracy. 


2. Greater appropriations for the U. S. 
Office of Education, “to enable it to do 
research,” because “education is the one 
major area in which basic data are not cur- 
rently available.” 

3. A stronger U. S. Children’s Bureau; 
more funds for school lunches; rural library 
demonstration centers; and continued pro- 
tection of television channels set aside for 
exclusive educational use. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The general theme for American Educa- 
tion Week (November 11—17) is “Schools 
for a Strong America.” The daily topics 
are — 

Nov. 11 — Our Spiritual and National 

Heritage 
Nov. 12 — Today’s Education — 
Tomorrow’s Democracy 
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Nov. 13 — Schools for Safe and Healthful 
Living 
Nov. 14 — Schools for Trained Manpower 


Nov. 15 —A Good Classroom for Every 
Child 


Nov. 16 — “National Teachers Day” 
No. 17 — Schools for a United America 


The sponsors of American Education 
Week are — 


National Education Association 

American Legion 

U.S. Office of Education 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


REPORTING ON THE STUDENT 
PERSONNEL WORKERS’ 
INSTITUTE 


Deans of students, counselors, and direc- 
tors of testing programs in the colleges and 
seminaries of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod met on the campus of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., during 
the week of August 12 for Synod’s first 
Student Personnel Workers’ Institute. This 
institute, sponsored by the Board for Higher 
Education, was the third in a series of meet- 
ings of specialized groups from Synod’s in- 
stitutions. During the last two years meet- 
ings of the registrars and of the business 
managers had been held. 

The 42 participants heard a discussion of 
the system-testing program of Synod’s 
schools by Dr. Robert Snodgrass, head of 
test services of the Co-operative Test Divi- 
sion of Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, N.J. His discussion and evaluation of 
the program was based upon the statement 
of objectives as outlined by the Executive 
Secretary of the Board for Higher Educa- 
tion, Dr. Walter F. Wolbrecht. Among 
stated program objectives are the measuring 
of institutional effectiveness, the stimulating 
of improvement of guidance practices, and 
the providing of a basis for long-range 
studies. The presentations by Dr. Snodgrass 
and Dr. Wolbrecht emphasized the frag- 
mentary nature of information provided by 
testing, but also pointed out the positive 
uses which a unified program conducted on 
Synod’s campuses can provide. 
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During the first half of the week the dis- 
cussion centered in various areas in the field 
of testing. The larger group was divided 
into project groups for the consideration of 
various topics concerned with test adminis- 
tration and full utilization of results. 

On Wednesday evening the institute par- 
ticipants were privileged to hear Dr. Vernon 
L. Strempke, an associate executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Higher Education of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 
Dr. Strempke spoke on psychological tests 
and student personnel services. 

The last half of the week was devoted 
to project-group consideration of various 
phases of student personnel work, including 
resident counseling, discipline, student gov- 
ernment, and other subjects. 

Each of Synod’s 15 present schools was 
represented at the institute. Dean L. C. 
Wuerffel of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
was the chairman of the conference; Dean 
Karl Keller of Concordia College, Portland, 
Oreg., was secretary. 

The stimulus for the planning of the con- 
ference came from the Board for Higher 
Education’s Advisory Committee on Tests 
and Measurements. The membership on 
this committee during the past triennium 
has included: Dean L. C. Wuerffel; Dr. Mar- 
tin J. Maehr, Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward; Prof. Elmer Moeller, Concordia 
College, Milwaukee; Prof. Allen Nauss, 
St. Paul’s College, Concordia; and Mr. Rob- 
ert Hopmann and Dr. Walter F. Wolbrecht 
of the Board for Higher Education staff. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


On Microfilm. — More than twenty Lu- 
theran periodicals totaling 350 volumes 
have been photographed on microfilm by 
the Concordia Historical Institute. Funds 
for the project were made available by the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League. 

Mission Work Through Schools. — The 
Rev. William H. Hillmer, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Missions for North and South 
America, reports that parochial schools 
have been found effective in reaching the 
unchurched in the Hawaiian Islands. En- 
rollment in the two schools, one in Hono- 
lulu and one in Wahiawa, totals 191. The 
youngsters are taught by eight teachers. 
Churches at Kaneohe and Hilo plan to start 
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kindergartens during the next year and 
a half. 

Learning by Seeing. — Nearly 70 col- 
leges and universities are using closed-cir- 
cuit television as a part of their instructional 
procedures. 


Well! — Within ten years the United 
States will have more than 20,000,000 per- 
sons of college age. Not all will go to col- 
lege, but the figure does portend a sharp 
increase in enrollment. The Bureau of the 
Census estimates that today we have 
15,000,000 persons between the ages of 
18 and 24. By 1965 the number in this age 
group will rise to over 20,000,000; by 1973, 
to 26,300,000. 


Going Up. — Since 1948 there has been 
a steady rise in the percentage of college 
graduates prepared to teach — in 1949 it 
was 21 per cent; in 1955 it was 30.2 per 
cent. And college enrollments are rising 
rapidly. 

A New Venture. — The Ohio Christian 
School Association, promoted by members 
of the Christian Reformed Denomination, 
is planning to build a million-dollar non- 
sectarian Christian school in Columbus, 
Ohio. A twelve-grade course of study is 
being prepared. The association plans to 
establish summer schools throughout the 
state. The purpose of these schools is to 
combine standard education with Bible 
instruction. 

Public Relations. — The Newsletter 
issued by the Board of Education of Saint 
Paul’s Lutheran Church and School, Po- 
mona, Calif., deserves study and imitation. 
The Newsletter is published every two 
months and sent to the communicant mem- 
bers of the congregation and other inter- 
ested people. Fred C. Luebke is the 
principal of the school. 

Education and Crop Production. — High 
school and college graduates operate 57% of 
all the farms producing $10,000 or more a 
year. Those with 8th-grade education or 


less operate 84% of farms producing less than 
$1,200. 

Education and Income. — Among all 
those with incomes of $10,000 a year or 
more, the median years’ schooling is 13.5. 
Among those earning $1,000 or less, the 
average schooling is 7.5 years. 

Education and Informed Citizens. — 
States where the average level of schooling 
is 11—12 years have three times the num- 
ber of magazine subscriptions per 1,000 
population as the states where the educa- 
tional level is 7—8 years. 

Education and Citizenship. — Sixteen per 
cent of the grade-school educated and 52 
per cent of the college educated take an 
active part in political affairs. Fifty-one per 
cent of the grade-school educated and 18 
per cent of the college educated are com- 
pletely inactive. 

Education and Fitness. — The proportion 
of rejections for military service is high in 
states with low educational standards. Re- 
jections are fewest in states with the best 
educational records. 

Education and Age.— Three fourths of 
those between 25 and 29 years of age have 
9 years schooling or more. Three fourths of 
those 65 years old or more have 8 years 
schooling or less. 

Why Not More?—For the U.S. as a 
whole teachers’ salaries are about three fifths 
of the schools’ current expense budgets. 

Is This Good? — State and Federal sup- 
port for schools increased from 32% in 
1939—40 to 43% in 1949—50. 

A Good Question. — Should an economy 
giving 28 per cent of income to taxes pro- 
vide more than 2.5 per cent for public edu- 
cation? 

A Reservoir of Talent.— Approximately 
31,000 Synodical Conference students at- 
tend colleges and universities in the U.S. 


Our Contributors 


ELFRIEDA MILLER, teacher, Grace Lutheran School, River Forest, Ill. 
Lutuer C, Scuwicu, professor, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 
Caru SCHALK, director of music, Zion Lutheran Church, Wausau, Wis. 
HERMAN L, GLAgss, teacher, St. Peter’s Lutheran School, East Detroit, Mich. 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE 


To help you better understand and discuss the 
differences among the church bodies of America 


The Religious Bodies 


of America 


By F. E. Mayer 


Presents the main tenets of all religious bodies in America on the 
basis of genetic history and the creedal statements of the respective 
bodies. 


To maintain genuine objectivity and at the same time avoid a mere 
encyclopedic approach, the author endeavored to determine both the 
source of religious tenets and the central religious message of each 
group. In the light of these two basic factors, Dr. Mayer evaluates 
the beliefs and practices of each one. 


The book presents specific and peculiar tenets of each body within 
the framework of their entire theological or philosophical orientation, 
not as isolated whims and fancies. 


“He combined a profound love for his own Lutheran Church 
with an inveterate desire to understand — and lead others to under- 
stand — the authority, principles, sources of other Christians’ convic- 
tions regarding Christ.” — The Cresset 


“The owner of this book will turn to it frequently for reference 
and will be grateful for the help it affords.” — Kings Business 


“The most adequate and well balanced book on the history and 
doctrines of the churches in America.” — Moody Monthly 


Contains 587 pages, including helpful glossary of dogmatic ter- 
minology. Statistics on all church bodies with over 5,000 members. 
Census of religious bodies of America. Comprehensive Index. Meas- 
ures 7X10 inches. Bound in deep-green linen cloth. Gold-and-red 
stamping. Type set in double column for easy reading. 


Order No. 15N1714. 587 pages. $8.50 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 


Concordia 


LUTHER’S WORKS 


VOLUME 21 (Sermon on the Mount and 
The Magnificat) 
Publication date: September 15. $4.50 


VOLUME 13 (Selected Psalms I) 
Publication date: October 31. $5.00 


Previously published — VOLUME 12 (Selected 
Psalms I). $5.00 


“In these days, when we need all the giant voices of the past, 
it is important that we should hear this voice, really having his 
say to us for the first time in four hundred years.” — The Man- 
chester Guardian 


“Our part is to see that we purchase these volumes and that 
the libraries of our communities, our schools, and parsonages will 
likewise be provided with this and with subsequent volumes. For 
the volume placed upon the book shelf, followed by another and 
another, will be an incentive on the part of the Lutheran and non- 
Lutheran to know these rich treasures of grace and truth.” — Ben- 
jamin Lotz; Susquehanna University, writing for The Lutheran 


“Sight unseen, here is an announcement and a plug for a pub- 
lishing venture which should have the backing (by subscription) 
of every informed or would-be informed Protestant Christian. 
Meanwhile, rework your budget so you can keep up with the 
series.” — The Christian Century 


A Standing Order NOW — entitles you to a 10% saving! 


By sending us your order before October 31, 1956, and placing 
a standing order (or reservation) for the 54 volumes, you will 
save 10% on each subsequent volume. 


By placing a. “Standing Order,” you will earn a 10% saving 
on Volumes 21 and 13 — and on each of the subsequent 52 vol- 
umes. So make your “Standing Order” reservation now. It'll prove 


one of the finest investments in greater Bible knowledge you have 
ever made. 


